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THE EMOTION OF FEAR 


By HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton University 


(Twelfth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


CONSIDERABLE share of the 

present national disunion and 
infirmity of purpose abroad in our 
land springs from an _ unconscious 
urge to rationalize our fears and 
anxieties. Here lurks a grave danger 
to our free society hemmed about, as 
it is, by those who would betray it. 
For more than a decade nations have 
lived under gathering clouds of fear. 
For a while America alone seemed to 
escape, but now we know that the 
conditions on which we counted for 
safety no longer make us _ secure. 
Fear has at last reached our shores. 
It has broken upon us suddenly and it 
finds us poorly prepared to meet it. 
It is, accordingly, essential in this 
moment when the techniques of fear 
have become national instruments of 
destruction, that we should under- 
stand the insidious nature of anxiety 
if we are to remain free to act wisely 
and competently. 

Fear is a natural human emotion. 
In its rightful place it is beneficial. 
In proper proportion, fear compels us 
to weigh the consequences of our 
conduct and thus makes us wiser and 
more temperate human beings. Fear 
also may inspire to deeds of great 
courage and self-sacrifice. Thus, by 
its restraining influence at one mo- 
ment and by its motive power at an- 
other, the emotion of fear works for 
self-preservation and self-realization. 

But like most useful things in life, 
fear must be controlled or it will work 
harm rather than good. Instead of 
tempering our conduct when it should 
be tempered, it may drive us to rash- 
ness and folly; and, instead of arous- 
ing a desire to act when action is 
needful, it may work in the opposite 
direction by weakening or degrading 
the will. The rational man is not the 
one who never feels fear, but the one 
who refuses to be dominated by it. 

The danger to which all of us are 
susceptible today, when there are so 
many reasons to be afraid, is that we 
shall become anxious. Anxiety is fear 
in a corrupted form. It is a sort of 
chronic fear. When one feels fear in 
its usual sense one is conscious of an 
objective danger which is rational and 
of which one would naturally be 
afraid, but when one is possessed by 
anxiety the fear is hidden, subjective 
and corrosive. Anxiety may be one’s 
chief obstacle to happiness and success 
without one’s being conscious of it. 

What can one do to conquer these 
anxieties which lower our mental tone, 
paralyze the will and condemn us to 
careers far below that which we should 
otherwise enjoy? 





Clearose Studio 


Harold W. Dodds 


EW men in America have been 
technical adviser to so many elec- 
tion and planning commissions as has 


President Harold Willis Dodds, of 
Princeton Unjversity. Born the son 
of a Presbyterian clergyman in Utica, 
Pa., 52 years ago, this prominent edu- 
cator is a graduate of Grove City 
College (B.A.), Princeton (M.A.), and 
Pennsylvania (Ph.D.). He has served 
on the faculty of six ranking colleges, 
and has been one of the most active 
members of the National Municipal 
League, as well as editor of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review from 1920- 
1933. South of the border he has 
made a name for himself as technical 
adviser in elections. He was termed 
“the best-known North American in 
Central and South America” during 
the 20’s, his work in Nicaragua and 
Cuba being especially noteworthy. 
When Princeton founded its school 
of Public and International Affairs in 
1930, and Harvard founded its grad- 
uate school in Public Administration 
in 1935, President Dodds helped draft 
the plans for the new schools. 





First, let us consider some methods 
which are often tried but which never 
succeed. We may seek to stupefy our 
anxieties with alcohol, narcotics, fev- 
erish social activities or frenzied over- 
work to the point of exhaustion. Not 
only are such efforts bound to fail but 
they impair the function of the mind 
in the process. Another method is to 
pretend to ourselves that exerything is 
all right when our reason tells us that 
it is not. Thus we are led to shun 
action when we should be active, or 
to evade danger when we should run 
forward to meet it. 


But as nature has made us subject 
to fears and anxieties so has she 
equipped us with valid means to resist 
and overcome them. The antidote to 
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fear is courage. How then ea) 
build courage into our lives? Ho: 
we meet the threat of anxiety | 
days ahead and thus be free 
our full latent powers as indivi 
and as a nation? The soluti 
through self-knowledge. 

The first step is to understand 
fear is as natural and univers 
hunger. No rational person escay 
There is no thoughtful perso: 
conscientious leader, great or 
who does not experience it tim: 
again. The next step is to lea 
recognize the symptoms of fea: 
anxiety in ourselves. When o1 
knowledges that he is afraid; 
one no longer strives to repr« 
conceal his fears from himsel! 
frankly draws them in to the full 
light of his consciousness their p 
begins to wane. When ohe can 
fear and not be afraid he has dey: 
ed courage. In the last analysis, ! 
ever, it is necessary to realize th 
ultimate fountain of courage is 
be found in the applied psych 
about which I have been spea 
It is to be discovered rather in « 
inner resources. It is a belief i: 
spiritual ordering of the univers: 
an unshaken confidence in the 
good no matter how strong th: 
mediate evil. 

Now I realize that a sense of m 
security involves an act of faith 
that there are some who prefer 
place their trust in something 
tangible. Let me remind them | 
emphatically that those familiar ( 
trines which set our ideals of d: 
life and national behavior are acts 0! 
Taith. If they believe in the integ 
of the individual, if they cherish 
values of democracy, if they fay 
free society rather than one of v 
privilege of tyranny, they do so by 
act of faith. The basic principl 
ethics to which we, consciously o1 
consciously, pay allegiance wer« 
derived from a study of anthropology, 
psychology, politics or econon 
Rather, are they a matter of faith 
which antedate the scientific methods 
of these scholarly subjects, and th 
still set the frame of reference 
philosophy and the social studies. A 
they in turn stem from the roots of th 
Christian faith. 

And so I think it is both rational : 
reasonable to acknowledge a powe! 
outside ourselves, whose ways are 10! 
the ways of man, but in whose being 
we can find refuge from anxieties 
which seek to oppress us. 


| 







Next week’s Guest Editorial wil! 
be by Donald R. Richberg, lawyer 
author and former head of NRA 
His subject will be: “The American 
Way of Life.” 
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ALASKA— 


Our Last Frontier Becomes a Northern Fortress 





4ST March the Army 
ss revealed that one of 
its Flying Fortresses had 
performed a new feat, 
landing on a frozen Alas- 
kan lake. It was “the first 

‘irplane of its size ever to 
attempt a wheel landing 
under such. circum- 
stances,” the War Depart- 

ent release said. Then, 

ithout a smile, it added: 
“The feat was performed 
while the bomber was en- 
caged in ferrying dried 

limon across the track- 
less wastes to feed four 
dog teams.” 

lt was indeed serious 
business, For bombers 
that drop dried salmon to 
4) hungry malamutes are 
training for other flights with other 
purposes. The dog teams were “en 
route from Chilkoot Barracks to the 
Ladd Field Experimental Station, 
where the 36th Bombardment Squad- 
ron and 18th Pursuit Squadron are en- 
vaged in testing airplane operations at 
temperatures ranging down to 40 de- 
grees below zero.” 

This little vignette, showing Army 
bombers coordinated with Army dog 
teams, gives an idea of the changing 
ways in Alaska. Our biggest, most 
sparsely settled territory is the mosf 
iir-minded place in America today, 
innually averaging one commercial 

trip (31,435 passengers in 1940) 
for almost each of its white population. 

Now the Army and Navy are giving 
\laskan aviation another boost. And 
ey are helping to swell, at least tem- 
porarily, its population. A few years 
20, our armed forces in Alaska com- 
prised 300 men at Chilkoot Barracks, 
plus a few at other isolated posts. 
Master Sergeant Stanley Morgan, 

ho found the bodies of Wiley Post 
nd Will Rogers, has been stationed at 
farthest-north Fort Barrow for years.) 
loday, flying over Alaska is common- 
place. Pan-American makes three 
lights weekly from Seattle and Can- 
adian-owned Yukon Southern two 
flights from Edmonton. Army planes 
swarm inland where, besides their 
own fields, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority is building a series of way- 
station fields @or them. (Alaska has 20 
‘commercial airlines, about 140 air- 
ports.) The Navy operates its patrol 
bombers from three bases in Alaska, 
northern apex of its Alaska-Hawaii- 
Panama “defense triangle.” 
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International 


At 4 a. m. on March 30, 1867, when 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
for the United States, and Baron de 
Stoeckl, for Russia, signed the Treaty 
of Purchase whereby we got Alaska, 
the project was already popularly 
known as “Seward’s Folly.” The peo- 
ple were thinking of the Alaska of 
false legend—a grim, barren and froz- 
en peninsula, cutting the North Paci- 
fic off from the Arctic. 

The gold rush changed that opinion, 
convincing Americans that we had 
made a good deal. (Though fish, not 
gold, has proved Alaska’s greatest 
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source of wealth, In fiscal 1940, of a 
total of $63,245,000 commercial ship- 
ments to the U. S., $35,366,000 repre- 
sented fish products and only $20,951,- 
000 gold.) But in 1867 Seward did not 
think of the $7,200,000 pur- 
chase price as a mining in- 
vestment, nor did Baron 
de Stoeckl consider that he 
had shrewdly’ palmed off 
some worthless real estate. 
Seward backed our pur- 


he thought it vital to our 
defense. Russia sold be- 
cause she feared that the 
territory could not be held 
against attack. Indeed, the 
realistic Russians were 
amazed that Canada did 
not seize Alaska during 
the Crimean War. 

Today this idea of Alas- 
ka as a strategic position 
is again to the fore. The 
War Department has cre- 


Juneau, Beautiful and Thriving Capital of “Seward’s Folly” ated the Alaska Defense 


Command under Maj. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr. The 
Navy, urged on by the Famous Hep- 
burn Board Report, has been busy 
creating air, submarine and _= sur- 
face craft bases at Sitka, Kodiak 
Island and Dutch Harbor (Unalaska 
Island). 

Altogether, the 1940, 1941 and 1942 
Appropriation bills gave the Navy 
some %50,000,000 to spend in Alas- 
ka. The Army presumably got about 
the same amount, though its figures 
are harder to track down, since Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and Interior 
appropriations contain “hidden” sums 
to benefit the Army. But through 
1940 and 1941 Army appropriations 
for Alaska amounted to at least $17,- 
200,000. Alaska is definitely being 
built into a great northern bastion to 
defend both the United States and 
Canada. 

What sort of land is this that we are 
preparing to defend, and what are we 
doing there? Alaska, remote in miles 
from much of the continent (Seward, 
Alaska mainland port, is 1,232 miles from 
Seattle), is even remoter in the mind 
of the average non-West Coast citizen, 
He knows vaguely that in Alaska is 
Mt. McKinley, at 20,300 feet the high- 
est point in North America; that we 
have taken a lot of gold from Alaska; 
and that the New Deal settled a farm 
colony at a place called Matanuska, 
the success of which is hotly debated. 

Actually, Alaska is a vast, rich land, 
whose resources have hardly yet been 
tapped. “Chromium, tin, nickel, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, manganese and 
tungsten are known to occur in Alas- 
ka,” the Governor’s 1940 report says, 
“but little interest has previously been 


chase of Alaska because” 
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shown in prospecting for them.” The 
Interior Department estimates that 
there are 94,000 sq. mi. of farming and 
grazing land in Alaska, though but 14 
square miles had been improved up to 
the Matanuska experiment. In Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests alone, 
it estimates, is enough timber, proper- 
ly managed, to produce 1,000,000 tons 
of newsprint annually in perpetuity. 


... Size & Climate 


Alaska is both our biggest and our 
most sparsely populated territory. Its 
area of 584,400 square miles is equal to 
one-fifth the continental United States. 
Superimposed on our map, northern- 
most Point Barrow would touch the 
Canadian border in Minnesota, with 
Alaska’s mainland covering most of 
10 mid-western states. The Panhan- 
dle, the section jutting down the Can- 
adian mainland, would reach the At- 
lantic near Atlanta, Ga., while the 
Aleutian Peninsula would _ stretch 
along the Mexican border to the Paci- 
fic in California. In this vast area live 
72,524 persons, one-half of them white, 
giving it the United States’ Jowest 
population density of one-eighth of a 
person per square mile. 

Three-fourths of Alaska is in the 
Northern Temperate Zone. Anchorage 
lies in the same latitude as Bergen, 
Norway and Leningrad, while the 
Panhandle is in the latitude of Scot- 
land and Denmark. But with the Jap- 
an current to warm it, the Panhandle 
and south coast enjoy about the same 
climate as Boston. At Fairbanks win- 
ter temperatures sometimes plummet 
to 60 below, but during the midnight 
sun, summers recording temperatures 
of 99 in the shade are not uncommon. 

Another basic fact about Alaska is 
that it is closer to the bases of aggres- 
sor powers than any other American 
possession. Attu, at the southwest tip 
of the Aleutian Islands, is only 660 
miles from the Japanese naval and air 
base at Paramushiro. Ships.plying the 
Great Circle route from Japan regu- 
larly pass a few miles south of the 
Aleutian chain. Via the Aleutians, it 
is only 4,900 miles from Yokohama to 
Seattle. Seward on the Alaska main- 
land is only 3,300 miles from Yoko- 
hama; the Aleutians are much closer. 


... Russian Bases 


Russian territory is just a_ short 
over-water hop. At one point, the Be- 
ring Straits between Alaska and Si- 
beria are but 56 miles wide, with near- 
by Russian bases at East Cape and An- 
adyr. But the northern and western 
approaches to Alaska are not of great 
strategic value. As one Army man re- 
marked: “They (the enemy) wouldn’t 
be anywhere when they got there.” 
More to the point, the Russian sub- 
marine-air base at Petropavlovsk, on 
the Kamchatka Peninsula, is only 700 
miles west of the Aleutians and the 
Bering (Komandorsky) Island base, 
only 300 miles from U. S. territory. 


These Russian bases used to worry 
the average American a good deal 
when he thought of Alaska and de- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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President: Defense & Aid 


Readily admitting that he is not sat- 
isfied with defense production, the 
President said he could not let pass the 
“miserable failure” charge of Senator 
Byrd of Virginia. Somebody, he said, 
had “sold the Senator down the river” 
on false figures. While there were 
lags here and there, production, he as- 
serted, has averaged up to advance 
estimates. Senator Byrd still contend- 
ed that his figures were, in general, 
substantially correct. Then in an ap- 
parent move to end all criticism of the 
defense production set-up and to put 
arms production in high gear, the Pres- 
ident announced in an Executive Order 
the appointment of a_ super-board, 
headed by Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace, to run all defense activities. Be- 
sides Wallace, the new board includes 
Stimson, Knox,~- Knudsen, Hillman, 
Henderson and Hopkins. 

Turning his attention to the danger 
point in the Far East the President 
put a further squeeze on Japan by 
raising the tariff on crab meat 50 per 
cent. His sending a military mis- 
sion to China, headed by Gen. John 
Magruder, further stirred the rising 
feeling at Tokyo. But the main pro- 
test of the Japanese was against ship- 
ment of gasoline and other supplies to 
Russia, through. Vladivostok. After 
Secretary of State Hull had proclaimed 
anew the principle of the freedom of 
the seas, the President assumed per- 
sonal charge of the delicate U. S.- 
Japanese relations. Tension eased 
somewhat, however, after Japanese 
Ambassador Nomura visited the White 
House,and handed the President a note 
from Japanese Premier Prince Konoye. 

On the subject of lease-lend the 
President denounced in strong lan- 
guage published stories that the British 
were abusing such funds by charging 
to them big food and liquor bills in 
Washington, and were selling some of 
the material in their foreign trade. 
These “plain dirty falsehoods,” he said, 
were proof of an organized campaign 
of sabotage 
against the pro- -==—m 
gram of helping | j 
Hitler’s enemies. 

In the line of 
politics the Presi- 
dent wrote a letter 
to the convention 
of Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs _ at 
Louisville 
in which he sug- 
gested that Demo- 
crats who had 
joined the obstruc- 
tionists were “in 
the wrong party.” The convention 
voted support of the President’s for- 
eign policy. 

Another political move of conse- 
quence in price control and anti-in- 
flation efforts was the President’s veto 
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of the bill passed by Congress to { 
the Government’s stocks of wheat 
cotton for the duration of the 
gency. Declaring -that this devi: 
maintain prices would “serious|], 
adversely affect the agricultura] 
justment program,” the Presiden; 
nounced it “contrary to sound go é' 
mental policy 
For a par 
the week, bot 
Hyde Park a: 
Washington, 
President had 
his guest the D 
of Kent, you 
brother of 
English k 
From the W 
House, the Du 
who is activ 
Int} tthe British 
Duke of Kent service, went 
Norfolk, Va. 
inspect defense installations, and |! 
to Baltimore to inspect the M: 
Aircraft plant. 
Other developments in the P: 
dent’s week included the followi 
e Francis Biddle, a direct desc: 
ant of Edmund Randolph, the firs{ 
torney General, was elevated to 
post to succeed Robert H. Jacks 
lately appointed to the Supreme Cor 
@ In his determination to give 
aid to Britain to help defeat the Na: 
the President issued Executive ord: 
making it possible for foreign shi 
seized here to be put to service tra 
porting lease-lend material, and 
employ alien masters and cre\ 
@ By special proclamation, the Pr 
ident took steps to end the leak 
military equipment to dictator cou 
tries, especially from the Philippin: 


BS 
Defense Diary 


As Uncle Sam began checking ¢ 
his 52nd billion in defense allotme: 
and commitments, he jotted do 
the following in his daily defe: 
diary: 

Shell loading began in new $32,0\)' 
000 Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, at |! 
Porte, Ind. ...¢@ Army Air Force te: 
ed its first P-40F plane, a heavi 
armed armored fighter . . . @ Contr 
negotiations rushed to expand 1! 
Maritime Commission’s shipbuildi 
program, with a view to turning « 
two vessels a day in 1942 and °43... 
Raw materials boss Stettinius issu 
sweeping priorities orders to natio! 
industry to speed arms output. 

Contracts totaling $52,000,000 let f 
building six Government-owned a! 
minum plants, expected to add 74 
000,000 pounds to the country’s annua! 
supply of this vital metal ...e R: 
public Steel given Defense Plant Cor) 
contract for a $58,312,000 plant expan 
sion (at Cleveland, Youngstown and 
Warren, Ohio, and Birmingham, Ala. 
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, produce 1,572,000 more tons of pig 

yn a year... @ Drafted plans for 

setting up a proposed new Govern- 

ent agency for the sole purpose of 

iancing and constructing (with 

-2)0,000,000 capital) additional elec- 
- power facilities. 


ms 
Army Maneuvers 


For several weeks now, hundreds 
thousands of soldiers have been 
icticing the art of war in many sec- 
ns of our country—with special em- 
hasis on nhew weapons and new 
thods of modern warfare. These 
r games are to culminate in a grand 
ile to be staged in Louisiana late 
s month and early October by more 
n half a million men. Outstanding 
ieuvers last week were: 
e In Washington state, Army Chief 
Staff George Marshall watched the 
ling of the biggest-scale maneuvers 
date (Secretary of War Stimson ar- 
ed too late). Here nearly 100,000 
n combined the use of old and new 
juipment—mule pack trains through 
mountains; truck trailers carrying 
men with guns and food, and mo- 
ized “panzer” units—with which, 
umpires ruled, they smashed 
rough “enemy” forces. 
® In the Southwest, two big armies 
metimes nicknamed the Almat and 
tmk forces—see page 14) were in 
preliminaries of their great clash 
ter in the month. Gen. Ben (Yoo- 
o) Lear’s 2nd Army, in Arkansas, 
irching south with a Blue force of 
70,000 to meet Gen. Walter Krueger’s 
,000 invading Reds from Louisiana, 
is “forced” to make “strategic with- 
iwals” by night to stronger posi- 
ns, Gen. Krueger’s 3rd Army 
orked with all modern equipment, 
cluding dive bombers, a “blitz de- 
nse” of tank destroyers and even In- 
ins as radio operators who used 
their native language. (Gen. Krueger 
riticized as “stupid” the disregard by 
s officers of the danger of air at- 
cks.) 
® In the Northeast, meanwhile, 
Reds and Blues from Fort Devens, 
Mass. (nearly 50,000), staged attack 
nd defense games, the biggest thing of 
e sort in New England. 
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Gas Shortage 


Residents of Eastern Seaboard states 
itched patiently last week as their 
ng-threatened gasoline and oil short- 
se gained prominence as a national 
sue. Using little more than half a 
llion barrels of gas and oil a year, 
hey have long received most of their 
‘uel from Gulf ports by sea-going 
inkers. But when 80 of the tankers 
ere transferred to the service of the 


embattled democracies, daily deliver- 


ies fell off sharply. 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes, 
ade petroleum coordinator, first 


asked for voluntary efforts by East- 
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Krueger Criticized Disregard of Air Attacks 


ern citizens to save gas and oil. He 
next closed gas stations at night; then 
he applied a 10 per cent cut in deliver- 
ies—to be passed on by the stations to 
their customers. Rationing was threat- 
ened as the next step, as Congress and 
the President cleared the way for oil 
companies to build a new pipe line 
from the Gulf to the East—to take 
about a year, 

But as Acting Coordinator Ralph K. 
Davies (Ickes was on vacation) ar- 
ranged to give all Easterners sufficient 
gas for the Labor Day week-end, 
Administration critics began calling 
the threatened shortage a “phoney” 
and a means to incite war. It was 
amid these charges of bad faith, com- 
plaints and general confusion that 
Congress decided to take a hand. The 
Senate Commerce Committee, with 
what appeared to be the blessing of 
the President, undertook an investi- 
gation of the whole affair. Meanwhile, 
a new tanker board was set up to co- 
ordinate supply efforts and OPACS is- 
sued fair gas price orders to halt 
profiteering. 


ES 


Congress: Tax Doctors 


Tired Congressmen have been tak- 
ing a semi-vacation in the dog days, 
but not so Chairman George’s Senate 
Finance Committee. With the big tax 
bill on their hands, they have been as 
busy as a circus crew raising a tent 
to cover everything. 

With one swoop they covered 7,000,- 
000 more taxpayers into the fold by 
voting to lower exemptions to $1,500 
for married couples and $750 for sin- 
gle persons. But that was figured to 
produce only an extra $49,000,000. To 
collect some real money, they decided 
to hike surtax rates from the House’s 
five per cent, beginning with the first 
dollar and going on up to 75 per cent, 
to a corresponding scale running from 





six to 77 per cent. This was calculated 
to produce about $254,000,000 extra. 
With these two moves, the Committee 
lifted the estimated total to $3,590,000,- 
000 before even starting on the excise 
taxes. 

Working fast, Chairman George’s 
boys listened to a lot of complaints 
and suggestions and then made quick 
decisions, Out the window went all 
tax schemes, the withholding tax (a 
tax to be held out of pay envelopes 
by employers), a higher gasoline tax, 
and the compulsory joint return for 
husband and wife. But the Treasury 
was called on for a plan by which the 
eight community property states may 
be deprived of the advantages they 
now enjoy in making complete sep- 
arate returns. Also dropped were the 
10 per cent tax on corporate profits 
and the small tax on soft drinks. But 
a $5 “use tax” was slapped on all au- 
tos and boats. 
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Labor: Open Issues 


Two of the nation’s most publicized 
strikes in recent weeks, that of ship- 
yard workers at Kearny, N. J., and 
transport employees in Detroit, Mich., 
were ended but not settled. 

At Kearny, work was resumed on 
$493,000,000 worth of Navy and Mari- 
time Commission contracts after the 
Navy took over the yards there on 
orders from the President. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the workers returned 
to their jobs, but still pending was 
C1IO’s demand for maintenance of un- 
ion membership. 

Detroit’s 2,650 municipally-owned 
street cars and busses resumed opera- 
tion after a crippling four-day shut- 
dewn, but only on condition that the 
strike issue would be put to ballot. 
This issue—the purely jurisdictional 
one of whether the CIO or the A. F. 
of L. shall “be accorded exclusive bar- 
gaining rights for all employees”—was 
decided in favor of the A. F. of L. 

Meanwhile, latest Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures showed that during 
the first seven months of 1941 strikes 
increased five-fold; that from January 
through July there was a total of 
2.505 strikes, involving 1,327,000 work- 
ers, and costing the defense program 
15,750,000 man days. 


ae 


Americana— 


Tough Luck: Down around Llano, 
Tex., the stock raisers prayed for 
years for enough rain for the grass. 
The rains came this year, but the grass 
grew so fast it was too tough for the 
cattle to chew. 

. . * 

Butt: In Kinston, N. C., Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Barfield were entertaining com- 
pany. Suddenly a huge billy goat 
smashed through a window. He look- 
ed ready for wholesale destruction, but 
the guests were too fast for him. He 
had the room to himself. 
































































































































WAR ABROAD 





Middle East: Iran Bows 


When Iran, given notice by both 
Russia and Britain, refused to expel 
German agents, the Allies marched 
into Iran, striking with five columns. 
The 628,000-square-mile kingdom, 
whose 63-year-old dictator and mod- 
ernizer, Reza Pahlavi Shah, rose from 
the ranks as a Cossack soldier to seize 
the Peacock Throne, was the 25th na- 
tion to become involved in the second 
World War. Its strategic value ac- 
counts for its unfortunate position. It 
guards the land route from the Near 
East to India. Its railroad from Ban- 
dar Mashur, on the Persian Gulf, to 
Bandar Shah, on the Caspian Sea, of- 
fers an open route for the 
British and American sup- 
plies to Russia. And it is 
the world’s fifth oil-pro- 
ducing nation, yielding 79,- 
275,000 barrels last year. 

In the first two days of 
the occupation, the Reds 
took Tabriz, second largest 
city, while the’ British y 


, 











in the north, the Germans were 
splashing their way through its 
swampy outskirts toward Leningrad. 
Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff, com- 
mander of the north, proclaimed 
Leningrad “under direct threat of at- 
tack,” and called upon its citizens to 
defend it to death. A People’s Army 
was organized in Russia’s second city, 
to back up the Red Army in a house- 
by-house defense, if need be. The 
Finns attacking down the Karelian 
Isthmus, claimed to have by-passed 
Viipuri, which they said was complete- 
ly surrounded. 

The most optimistic Russian reports 
were from the central zone. A large- 


scale {ussian counter-attack was 
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PATHFINDES 


States and generally with the Wes: 
Hemisphere.” 

To Japan, with whom he said 
United States was striving fo) 
“amicable settlement,” he gave 
ing: “If these hopes should {| 
shall, of course range ourse! 
hesitatingly at the side of the | 
States.” 





... France: Unrest 


Anti-German unrest in Franc: 
tinues to mount. Worried by | 
sabotage, Marshal Petain decreed 
for “Communist saboteurs.” S 
40,000 Communists were repo! 
rested in France, and 6,000 J: 
one ward of Paris. Two Com: 
and one De Gaullist were executed 
sult: a German officer was stabb« 
death in the Paris subway. 

Lt. Gen. Ernest von Schaun 
Paris commandant, then decreed 

all French civilian 
oners would be he! 
hostages, to be slaugh! 


4 . 

/ / in numbers in retal 

aa a S| for such act. Marsha] 

ION lain decreed == drun 

lg military courts-marti 
a, such offenses. Unrest 
‘ tinued. In Paris, 2 


German soldiers in 








under Gen. Archibald Wa- SYRIA encase, ome AKERMANSHAH 

vell’s India command and / - f (eS 4, \ ek, “aid” French police. 
moving from both Iraqand yy “4 / ~ I! R* A IN) = ee a ‘~ Result: at a review 
the Persian Gulf, took Ada- K’/ “=~ \ a T " pe »* XY Y j French “volunteers” 
ban, oil refining center,and | “IRAQ A ead : Wy | fight Russia, a youth s 
other oil installations. Both | 4 ‘i / Ned poo arom. ‘, Le and critically wounded 
invaders insisted they were 8 ee ae = a . ae ” pro-German Pierre La’ 
still friendly to Iran and | re / \AZS -, af former Vice Premier, 
had no territorial ambi- | /° ))./ “\7 4&3 J on aes Marcel Deat, pro-Ger 
tions. Russian, British and _|/ ° 7.7% 7, ae BANOER ABBAS maf Si editor. 

Iranian ambassadors “stay- “™, 7 “SAUDI- ry er y L N DLé S| ; winleeiitil lace a 

ed put.” The cabinet of | 7 ,ARABIA 0; <a — Eee pa xX} /| N Ni 
Premier Ali Mansur resign- he - 7 RAB AN SEA \ ‘pote ervous ippon 
ed and Reza Pahlavi Shah — - —_ As two oil-laden Am« 
indicated that the Irani ene ican tankers crept acr 
were ready to yield after Showing Allied Drives into Iran, 25th Victim of War the Pacific toward Vla 


“token” resistance. 

While the Germans declared them- 
selves “shocked” by this “ruthless ag- 
gression,” it put Turkey on the spot. 
German Ambassador Franz von Papen 
has been pressing Turkey to let Axis 
warships pass the Dardanelles, per- 
haps permit Axis troops through Tur- 
key. Germany has strengthened its 
forces on Turkey’s Bulgarian border. A 
showdown may soon be forced, lining 
Turkey up with either the Axis or 
Britain. 

—_>- 


.. . Leningrad Menaced 

The British-Russian occupation of 
Iran indicated that both Allies believe 
Russia will still be fighting next 
spring. On the vast Red front, though 
the Germans were still pushing for- 
ward, the battle of mastodons had not 
vet taken a decisive turn. The Red 
armies had not yet been destroyed. 

In the south, the Germans had cap- 
tured the entire western Ukraine up 
to the Dnieper River, save for the 
Kiev section and encircled Odessa. 
At Odessa, stubborn Red defenders 
claimed attacking Rumanian divisions 
had lost 75 per cent of their personnel. 


pushing steadily into the German ad- 
vance at Gomel. Red communiques 
even hinted that Gomel had been re- 
captured. 





... Britain: Hopes 

Back in London from Washington 
conferences, Lord Beaverbrook, Min- 
ister of Supply, was asked by report- 
ers, “When do you think the United 
States will come into the war?” “That 
is for the United States to decide,” he 
replied. But the busy, straight-for- 
ward, Canadian-born “Beaver” added: 
“IT am not going to be hypocritical. I! 
would like to see them in.” 

The same hope, conveyed in a wayn- 
ing, was expressed by Winston 
Churchill, who reported by radio on 
his meeting with President Roose- 
velt “in a spacious, land-locked bay.” 
“If Hitler has not yet declared war on 
the United States, it is surely not out 
of his love for Anierican institutions,” 
the Prime Minister declared. The “real 
reason” is Hitler’s method of “one by 
one.” If Britain is beaten, Churchill 
said, “Then is the moment when he 
will settle his account with the United 





vostok, laden with aid-t 
{ussia, the deadline for crisis betw« 
America and Japan drew closer. Pri 
Konoye’s government was in the pr 
tion of a small man who has threat: 
ed to punch a bigger one: if he does: 
he feels disgraced; if he does, he 
in for a terrible beating. 

Japan, said Domei, official ne 
agency, had made “representations” 
both Russia and the U. S. against « 
shipments through the Japan Sea 
Vladivostok. But Russia’s Foreig 
Minister Molotoff warned that Russ 
would consider it an “unfriendly a 
(next to war) if the shipments we 
stopped. In Washington Secretary Hu 
said the United States would insist 
“freedom of the seas” in the Pacif 
Japan was being forced into a 
up or shut up” position. 


Meantime, America’s lagging aid 
China was stepping up. A Bun 
Road mission, headed by forthrig! 
Trucker Daniel Arnstein, has alrea 
doubled traffic on that artery. 17 
President appointed a military m 
sion to China (see page 4). And C! 
ang Kai-shek spoke optimistically « 
winning the war in 1942, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Easy Payments Harder 


if Mr. Suburbanite, without money 
pocket or bank, is ordered by the 
\issis to’ buy a vacuum cleaner or 
wing machine, he is liable to be em- 
sarrassed, He will learn that he must 
St ink down a fifth of the price, at 
ist, and arrange to pay the rest with- 
i8 months. If it is an automobile, 
otoreycle or power-driven boat he 
its, he will have to pay a third to 
tart with. If he decides to get the 
oney at the bank he will find that in- 
tallment loans for less than $1,000 
ust be repaid within 18 months— 
d the bank must have a license to 
io that sort of business. 
here are 24 types of articles listed 
Chairman Marriner Eccles, of the 
federal Reserve Board, in charge of 
rbing installment buying, on which 
its of down payments and time are 
posed. They include most articles 
household furniture, especially of 
heavier kind, like washing ma- 
nes and cooking stoves, and the 
vn payments range from a third to 
enth, It is all to help prevent infla- 
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Dried Eggs 


John Bull, cut off from European 

irkets temporarily, needs a lot of 

S food, and Uncle Sam is feeding him 

nded the best he can. The main problem is 

a ot a lack of food but want of space 

n the ships, which are busy carrying 

tanks, shells and other hardware. 

Naturally, no watermelons or pump- 
kins are going over. 

Dried eggs! Much food in small bulk. 


pon hat is the call from across the At- 
me tic. No less than 100,000,000 pounds 
oa e wanted, it was announced. As the 
la iited States produces only some 12,- 
1-{ 0,000 pounds of dried eggs a year— 
incipally in Texas, Oklahoma and 
‘I issouri—the goal is pretty far away. 
pt \nd it takes 32 pounds of fresh eggs 


make a pound of dried. But Amer- 
in farmers never fail to deliver. 
ie they usually exceed the mark. Plans 
e now under way for private cap- 





1e) il to build about 40 new drying 
ints, at a cost between $50,000 and 
t 100,000 each, distributed throughout 
4 e Mid-West. There are now three 
eig er cent more eggs produced than last 
ISS ar, and they will be dried fast. Com- 
ar ig up, John. 

S| a ° ” 

| Avenue of the Americas 

f In the interest of promoting Pan 


ierican goodwill, it has been pro- 
sed to make New York City a Latin- 
ierican Trade Center. This sort of 
rmanent but exclusive World’s Fair, 
\ited to American countries, is the 
‘am of the Sixth Avenue Association 
re. 

In brief, the dream calls for the 
iting up in.the heart of New York 
“50,000,000 Latin American city. 
ere would be 22 buildings (not over 








Blank & Stoller 


Kleeman Heads Avenue Promoters 


seven stories high) representing both 
in architecture and activity the 21 
American nations and Canada. On the 
ground floors would be stores and dis 
play rooms dealing with the native 
products; on the upper floors would 
be offices for firms engaged in trade 
with the other Americas, and perhaps 
for the consular representatives. 

The first step of the promoters, head- 
ed by Arthur S. Kleeman, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company and an 
authority on South American trade, 
will be to have Sixth Avenue renamed 
“Avenue of the Americas.” The Asso- 
ciation’s plans call for this Pan 
American culture and trade center to 
rise on the 14 blocks of that avenue be- 
tween Thirty-sixth Street and the 
Rockefeller Center at Fiftieth Street. 
When completed it would be a super 


“show window” for Western Hemis- 
phere goods. 
_— Oo 
ief 
Briets 
@ Agriculture Department inven- 


tory shows food supplies available in 
U.S. in 1941 are larger than they were 
in 1940. 

@ There are now 12,783 retail chain 
stores in the U. S.—the highest number 
on record, 








Random Statistics 


OUR-DOOR sedans are the most 
popular auto body model in the 
United States. They consituted 
41.85 per cent of all auto production 
in 1940. . . @ It is estimated that 
American farmers use _ 100,000,000 
tons of hay annually e Mill 
consumption of apparel wool during 
1941 is expected to exceed 900,000,- 
000 pounds, grease basis (wool as it 
comes from the sheep, retaining its 
natural oils). This will be the larg- 
est U. S. consumption ever attained 
@e The Army Quartermaster 
Corps saves shipping space by bon- 
ing its beef and packing it in 50 
pound units. A quarter of beef 
weighing 130 pounds takes 8,000 to 
12,000 cubic inches of space. After 
its bones are removed it requires 
less than 4,000 cubic inches 














IN THE CAMPS — 


Camp Lee: In the hundreds of Army 
camps, big and little, scattered over 
the United States and its territories 
Uncle Sam now has a total of 1,572,000 
men under arms. Camp entertainment 
is always enjoyed by the boys, but the 
men at Camp Lee (Va.) recently had 
too much excitement. When a circus 
came to camp, a big, 400-pound lion- 
ess escaped from her cage and raced 
through a crowd of soldiers, giving 
them an unscheduled maneuver. 


. . . 


Camp Shelby: If you were to stand 
before Company E, 147th Infantry at 
Camp Shelby (Miss.) and call out, 
“Sergeant Osman, front!” you'd get re- 
sults. Not one, but three sergeants 
would step forward ... Bill Osman 
is Sergeant and right guide of the 
third platoon; his brother James is 
Company Supply Sergeant; and their 
father, Leroy J. Osman, is Campany 
First Sergeant. 





Fort Monroe: Anti-aircraft gunners 
in Coast Artillery units at Fort Mon- 
roe (Va.) are now looking at the 
world through “rose” colored glasses 
as they observe tracer shells in target 
practice. Eyeglasses with red lenses 
have been issued to provide greater 
contrast between the tracer and the 
sky. 

Scott Field: In the radio communi- 
cations school at Scott Field (IllL.) 
they tell this story about a newly-ar- 
rived selectee. Doing an extended 
stretch of K. P., he was assigned to 
sweep a squadron street with a stable 
broom. Becoming tired and thirsty 
and spying a nearby drinking fountain, 
he turned to a neat-appearing military 
man standing close-by and _= said: 
“Here, hold my broom a minute, will 
you, Bud?” Somewhat stiffly, the 
stranger replied: “But I’m an officer.” 
Grinning in a friendly fashion, the se- 
lectee responded: “Oh, that’s all right, 
Bud, Pll trust you.” 

As was to be 

Uncle Sam’s 
have created 
Here are 


Selectee Slanguage: 
expected, selectees in 
new mechanized Army 
their own mechanized slang. 
a few choice expressions: 


Tank 


.. Automatic rifle 


Galvanized gelding 
Chicago atomizer .. 


Refugees .... New recruits or selectees 
Sugar report ...... Letter from girl 
OS errr Blind date 


Canned milk 


Armored cow 


For Hut Sut Sutters: Cheer up, all 
you rug - cutting, jitter - bugging sol- 
diers! Those big Army shoes won't al- 
ways cramp your style. The quarter- 
master depot at Boston has announced 
bids for 1,250,000 pairs of low dress 
shoes—newly-designed, tan blucher 
oxfords suitable for off-duty wear on 
the dance floor and in drawing rooms. 
And all soldiers are soon to have these 
“pumps”—first time in Army history, 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Tooth Brightener 


Medicine has frequently developed 
its standard drugs, such as digitalis to 
stimulate the heart, from old wives’ 
remedies. In a like manner, two Albu- 
querque, N. M., dentists uncovered a 
formula for removing fluorine stains 
from teeth. Permanent fluorine stains 
frequently occur on children’s teeth in 
sections where fluorine is found in 
drinking water. 

The dentists, Drs. Howard Raper 
and J. G. Manser, reported to the New 
Mexico State Dental Society how the 
remedy was discovered. As a member 
of the State Board of Dental Examin- 
ers, Dr. Raper investigated a woman 
who offered to remove fluorine stains 
for $25, to determine whether it was 
a phoney practice. But after watching 
several operations in which a “sour- 
smelling” solution was rubbed on the 
teeth, he discovered that it actually 
did remove the stains, which hither- 
to had been considered permanent. 

The woman refused to disclose her 
formula, which she claimed to have 
discovered herself. Drs. Raper and 
Manser then experimented for them- 
selves, and hit upon-:a chemical with 
the same effect. It has been used suc- 
cessfully, with no apparent harmful 
results, on 15 persons. Though they 
demonstrated it to the dental society, 
the dentists themselves withheld the 
name of the acid fluid from the public. 
Over-use by private persons, they say, 
will injure the teeth. 


Histiocytes vs. T. B. 


Is there an agent in the human body 
which may be marshalled at medical 
call to destroy the t. b. germ—Mycro- 
bacterium tuberculosis? Research by 
Dr. Morton C. Kahn, associate profes- 
sor of public health at Cornell Medical 
College, indicates that there may be 
such an agent. His story is told in a 
report to the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine. 

Dr. Kahn, who is also noted for med- 
ical explorations in the hot, humid 
jungles of northern South America, 
observed through his microscope a 
fact which other scientists had often 
noted—that tuberculosis germs are 
frequently surrounded by histiocytes. 
They are tissue cells, one form of leu- 
cocytes, germ-fighting agents of which 
more than 5,000 may be found in a 
cubic centimeter of blood. But it had 
never been determined whether the 
t. b. bacteria made themselves a com- 
fortable nest in the center of a group 
of histiocytes, or whether they were 
isolated there. 

Histiocytes and their kin spring to 
action when irritants enter the body. 
Dr. Kahn first injected irritants into 
guinea pigs, to call the histiocytes to 
arms. Then he pumped the experi- 
mental animals full of human t. b. 








germs. Later the guinea pigs’ tissue — way in citrus groves. 






Science Facts 


EPORTS from Moscow say that 

Soviet surgeons are grafting 
noses and ears from Russian sol- 
diers killed in battle onto wounded 
soldiers who have lost these mem- 
bers. Soviet surgery several years 
ago reported similar use of por- 
tions of eyes from the dead in cer- 
tain eye operations . . . @ More 
than half of all human diseases are 
also diseases of animals ...@A 
recent invention will readily indi- 
cate whether bagged cement has ab- 
sorbed sufficient moisture to de- 
crease its value. The bag is dyed 
with an acid dye. If the cement 
becomes moist, its alkalis react with 
the dye to change its color from 
yellow to red . @ Rabid dogs 
often run 25 miles or more during 
the height of their “madness.” Death 
usually occurs five or six days after 
paralysis sets in, Great Britain, with 
a six-month quarantine on all dogs 
entering the country, has gone for 
stretches of more than 15 years 
without a single case. 



















































































fluids were drawn off and placed un- 
der the microscope. The rod-shaped 
t. b. bacteria could plainly be seen, 
surrounded by histiocytes. 

With fine instruments, Dr. Kahn 
separated out the bacteria encircled 
by their foes and placed them in a 
culture medium where the bacteria 
would normally flourish and multiply. 
But in 98 per cent of the cases the en- 
circled bacteria failed to grow. Dr. 
Kahn concluded that the histiocytes 
“in many instances (are) capable of 
exerting at least bacteriostatic proper- 
ties.” (A bacteriostatic medium is one 
which, while it may not kil] a germ, 
will prevent its growth.) If the ex- 
periments prove typical, the next 
problem will be to find a means of ex- 
citing hordes of histiocytes to attack 
when t. b. germs invade the body. 
Thus science carries on its war against 
the “white death.” 

—_———____——_e~=0——— 


Capsules 


q Both infantile paralysis and en- 
cephalitis (sleeping sickness) are now 
prevalent in many states, the U. S. 
Public Health Service reports. In the 
week ending August 16, 549 new cases 
of infantile paralysis were reported 
throughout the country, or a total of 
2,823 so far this year. Since summer is 
the infantile paralysis season, the Pub- 
lic Health Service does not consider 
the increase in cases alarming, But 
they are concerned with the sleeping 
sickness outbreak. The 537 cases were 
concentrated largely in the North- 
west. 


gq The University of California Cit- 
rus Experiment Station believes it 
has discovered the nemesis of the red 
scale, insect pest which attacks citrus 
trees. The red scale’s enemy is a pre- 
datory insect discovered in South 
China. In research tests, the predator 
has cleared red scale from laboratory 
trees. Orchard tests are now under 
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EDUCATION | 


Schools: Defense Note 


The type of teacher who contin: 
to teach that the world was flat 
cause that was the way it always | 
been done is fast disappearing. Gi 
schools, high schools and colleges | 
ing up for the new school year 
keenly aware that the country’s {i 
interest now is defense, and they 
prepared to do something about it. 

It is the boast of John W. Stu 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu 
tion, that colleges and schools | 
year trained more than a million )» 
sons in preparation for skilled w: 
in defense industries. He said t! 
are adapting their programs to go f 
ward in the same line this year. 

Examples are many. But somethi 
new, big and direct is the selecti 
of 27 colleges to receive 270 fre 
men each to take a basic cours: 
naval science and tactics. Those 
siring to continue the advanced coi 
of two more years will receive a s 
sistence allowance of $7.50 a mont 

Recalling President Roosevelt’s 
vice to young people to continue th: 
normal course of education, Dr. W. 
Kilpatric, of Northwestern Universi 
advised them, in view of the extensi 
of military service, to get in all 1! 
preparation they can before draft a: 
“Educated people are in great dema 
today,” he said, “in all kinds of te 
nical work essential to defense.” 














. . . 

Safe Driving Lions 
Heavy artillery will open fire 1! 
month during the first week of scho 
in a declared war on reckless drivii 
by young America. Invading sch 
assemblies and extra-curricular grou 
everywhere will be enthusiastic bo 
and girls known as the Royal Lio: 
Usually they will be student leade! 
always they will throw down 1! 
challenge to their fellow students: 
The high school age group is credit 
ed with having the largest propo) 
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Royal Lions Officers in a Huddle 
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tion of all automobile traffic acci- 
dents. This is no record to be proud 
of, and Dad thinks it over every time 
we want the car. We’re quick and 
alert. If we want to be good drivers 
we can become the safest and most 
skillful of all age groups. That’s 
where the Royal Lions come in. It is 
a national auto club run by and for 
high school students. Within the 
next two years it is going to train 
3,000,000 of us all over America to 
become expert drivers if we want to 
learn, The Lions are organizing in 
our high school today. Some of you 
fellows want to drive jeeps some day, 
and some of you girls want to be 
Red Cross nurses. You ought to be 
good drivers. Or maybe you'd like 
to be the best driver in the family so 
you can get the car more often. 
Then sign up with the Royal Lions 
today and show Dad you can handle 
a car safely. 


The Royal Lions were organized 12 
years ago by a group of boys in Stock- 
bridge, Mich., who wanted an auto- 
mobile club. Now the club claims 
300,000 members. Its goal is expert 
driving. Its 10-point program covers 
the following: causes of accidents, 
need for driver training; the man be- 
hind the wheel; the automobile; the 
highway; the law; driving fundament- 
is; driving requirements; driving 
skills; driving for maximum economy 
ind enjoyment, 





Teachers’ Conclave 


At Detroit, Mich., delegates to the 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers met to discuss 
education in the role of defense. In 
opening the meeting Dr. George S. 
Counts, president of the A, F. of T., 
warned delegates and foreign repre- 
sentatives that “there is a totalitarian 
challenge to education.” Miroslav 
Sichinsky, Ukrainian representative, 
told teachers to be prepared to help 
“post war nations to strengthen their 
democratic liberties.” Dr. K, Enrique 
de Lozada, of Colombia, S. A., urged 
the Americas “to offer good schools, 
devoted to the defense and fostering 
of democratic ideals.” 

Delegates remained firm in their 
stand to oust three allegedly radical 
unions in New York and Philadelphia; 
went on record against the Rapp-Cou- 
dert investigation of subversive activ- 
ities in New York schools, and against 
the expulsion of two high-ranking 
professors in Georgia colleges by Gov. 
l'almadge, following controversy over 
racial issues. 


School Shorts 


@ The University of Chicago, 
through its Home Study Department, 
is offering to extend its courses to 
soldiers in camp, giving each a half 
scholarship. 





q Adults desiring a “certificate of 
high school equivalents” will be able 
to get such a certificate in Maryland if 
they can make passing grades in 16 
units of examinations, which will be 
offered them four at a time at half- 
yearly intervals. 
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Averell Harriman 

HAT would you do if you had fifty 
million dollars? That question 
has never seriously troubled the great 
mass of us, who are still nursing our 
first million in the cookie-jar stage. 
But it was a problem of much concern 
in 1909 to a serious young student of 
Yale, whose father had just left a for- 
tune estimated at $100,000,000. The 
student was 18-year-old William Aver- 
ell Harriman, son of E. H. (“The 
Driver”), who had built a railroad em- 
pire out of bankrupt Union Pacific’s 

“two rusty streaks of iron.” 
Despite wealth and family prestige, 
young Harriman lived frugally in 





arris & Ewing 


Harriman: “I Never Say Anything” 


Yale’s “spartan-like Connecticut Hall,” 
was high up in his studies, and enjoy- 
ed the distinction of being one of the 
only two undergraduates ever appoint- 
ed chief coach of the Yale crew (the 
other was Bob Cook). He left Yale in 
1913 with an A. B. degree and a fully 
formed social consciousness. An earl- 
ier tag was economic liberalism. Har- 
riman’s practical application of this 
thought pattern in business soon earn- 
ed him as much of the esteem of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as the elder Har- 
riman’s economic ruthlessness had 
earned him the hatred of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Young Harriman’s first business ex- 
perience was acquired in the offices of 
Union Pacific at the hands of his 
father’s able successor, Judge Lovett. 
But, for all the difference in their eco- 
nomic philosophies, he found he had 
inherited his father’s yen for doing big 
things with big money in a big way. 
So he took his capital and went to 
sea—literally, because his first adven- 
ture was with ships; figuratively, be- 
cause the waves of high finance fre- 
quently sunk as many of his millions 
as they floated ashore. At one time he 
had a fleet of 51 vessels. 

Finally he returned to the rails, ac- 





cepting the board chairmanship of 
Illinois Central in 1931, of Union Pa- 
cific in 1932. And the carriers at that 
time were nothing much to return to. 
For the most part they were financial- 
ly barefoot, had a poor press, were 
losing freight revenue in a business 
depression, and at the same time 
watching their passenger traffic roll 
off on the gasoline highways. Harri- 
man turned his attention first to luring 
back the passengers. He reduced fares, 
brightened up car interiors, inaugurat- 
ed low-price diner service, put on 
streamliners, and, as a final fillip, gave 
passengers some place to go by creat- 
ing Sun Valley, super snow resort on 
the U. P. trail at Ketchum, Idaho, 

Publicity shy himself, Harriman 
soon mastered the best tricks of press 
agentry, even to repeating his father’s 
stunt of riding a coast-to-coast record 
breaker. (In 1906 E. H. rode the Union 
Pacific flyer which set a transconti- 
nental record of 71 hours; in 1933 
Averell flashed across the continent 
aboard a U, P. streamliner in 56 hours, 
55 minutes.) Thanks to the stimulat- 
ing policies of this modern-minded 
executive, passenger gross jumped 36 
per cent in one year, 

But the enterprising board chairman 
counted as his greatest achievement 
the much less tangible one of bettering 
employer-employee relationships on 
his roads. “Although the Union Pacific 
has been a leader in the railroad in- 
dustry in the improvement of facili- 
ties and improvement in service,” he 
said, “I put this human accomplishment 
(a closer understanding between man- 
agement and labor) as the greatest 
contribution to progress that the Union 
Pacific has made to this country.” In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that back in 1922 he advanced 
John L. Lewis, William Green, and 
Philip Murray .$100,000 to finance a 
United Mine Workers’ strike, telling 
them they could have five million if 
it was necessary. 

The millionaire railroader’s career 
of public service began with the first 
soaring of the Blue Eagle, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him special 
assistant administrator of NRA. Next, 
the President made him acting direc- 
tor of public relations, and from that 
job he went over to the Department of 
Commerce as chairman of the Business 
Advisory Council. Upon the creation 
of NDAC, he joined up as dollar-a-year 
liaison between raw materials boss 
Stettinius and transport director Budd, 

In March of this year President 
Roosevelt sent him overseas to expe- 
dite U. S. aid to Britain on the London 
end of our seven billion dollar lease- 
lend chain. Of results on this score 
Harriman has had little to say for 
publication. When he returned to the 
U. S. recently his reply to all inquiries 
on the European situation was: “You 
know I never say anything—and this 
is no time to begin.” 














































































































NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


The recent aluminum collection 
campaign yielded 14,000,000 pounds, 
OPM estimates, equivalent to 2,800 
fighter planes... @ While he was try- 
ing to skip the country, G men ar- 
rested Kurt F. Ludwig, who spent his 
youth in Germany, on charges of at- 
tempting to send military data to a 
foreign power ... @ Better business 
has cut the national suicide rate seven 
per cent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. reports ... @ Federal, State and 
local governments employed 5,368,000 
persons in January, with a payroll of 
$621,000,000 for the month, Census 
Bureau says ... @ Sixty-two prom- 
inent rabbis have endorsed former 
President Herbert Hoover’s food-for- 
Europe plan ...¢® Former Ambass- 
ador to Russia Joseph E. Davies told a 
Veterans of Foreign Wars encamp- 
ment that Americans must come out 
from their “hat-brim horizons” to ob- 
serve the existence of “an outlaw who 
threatens immediately our lives and 
our freedom.” 


DEFENSE 

During 1941, 77,582 Civilian Con- 
servation Corps men left the Corps, 
either for private jobs or to join the 
armed forces ... @ Ldoyd’s, of Lon- 
don, has stopped writing bombing in- 
surance for Hawaii... ® To save 
rubber, the Army will recap or re- 
tread its old tires, Quartermaster 
Corps announces. Rubber saving is 
50 per cent, while mileage is extended 
80 per cent... © Within a week, Navy 
launched two new submarines, one af 
Portsmouth, N. H., and the other at 
Mare Island, Cal., Navy Yard... © 
A War Department review reduced 
the 10-year sentence of selectee Pvt. 
John Habinyak, court martialed for 
constant insubordination, to three 
years ... @ Draft boards are setting 
up divisions to hunt jobs for selectees 
released from the Army... @ Five 
weeks ahead of schedule, shell forg- 
ings have begun rolling out from the 
Gadsden Ordnance Plant, Gadsden, 
Ala....¢@ A Consolidated B-24 bomb- 
er flew from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land in seven and one-half hours, 


* * * 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


Germany has ordered all Mexican 
consulates in the Reich closed. Haitian 
consulates have also been closed... @ 
Gottfried Sandstede, German Embassy 
press attache in Buenos Aires, has fled 
Argentina to avoid arrest for alleged 
misuse of funds contributed to Ger- 
man organizations in Argentina... © 
British soldiers left in Crete are still 
fighting as guerillas, Cairo reports say. 
They swoop down from the mountains 
to raid German camps by night... @ 
The U. S. expects to supply Latin 
America with defense materials “in in- 
creasing volume,” Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles declared on the 
116th anniversary of Uruguayan inde- 




























































Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


No Shortage of “Gas” in Washington 


pendence... @ Britain will soon com- 
mission its third 35,000-ton battleship, 
the Duke of York... @ Canadian 
troops in Britain, tired of doing noth- 
ing, booed Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King when he visited them, but cheer- 
ed when he said he knew they “would 
rather be engaged in more active oper- 
ations.” ... @ Gen. Charles De Gaulle 
told a reporter that he had offered 
three Free French African ports to 
America as bases. ‘: 


. . * 


PEOPLE 


When Britain’s former Information 
Minister, Lord Alfred Duff Cooper, 
and isolationist Senator Hiram John- 
son arrived in San Francisco on the 
same train, photographers wanted 
them to pose together. Their answers: 
“No” .. . @ Peggy Landon, 24- 
year-old daughter of former Gov. Alf 
Landon, is engaged to William Mills, a 
Topeka, Kans., attorney ...@ OPM’s 
idea of getting Marlene Dietrich to 
publicize substitutes for silk stockings 
was stymied when one of the famous 
Dietrich ankles was accidentally frac- 
tured on a Hollywood set... @ Join- 
ing in singing American songs in a 
London pub, Capt. Elliott Roosevelt 
was told by one “Auntie Sue” Cun- 
ningham, 60: “I’d like to kiss you, sir, 
but I suppose I mustn’t.” “Go right 
ahead,” replied gallant Capt. Elliott. 
She did ...@ In Washington, Capt. 
James Roosevelt joined the staff of 
Col. William J. Donovan, President’s 
co-ordinator of Information. 


BUSINESS & LABOR 

Women hold one out of every four 
factory jobs, the Census Bureau re- 
veals ... @ Beginning Sept. 15, 1,000,- 
000 retail stores throughout the nation 
wil] begin selling Defense Savings 
Stamps... ®@ In the 12 months end- 
ing with June cohsumer credit (in- 
stallments owed or loans for pur- 
chases) increased $1,300,000,000 to a 
total of $5,800,000,000 .. . © Workers 
are leaving WPA jobs voluntarily at 
the rate of 100,000 a month. 


PATHFINDER 


CAPITAL CHAT 


“Gray Eagle” Kelly 


ASHINGTONIANS like to sing 
praises of their popular “G 
Eagle”—Major Edward J. Kelly, n¢ 
appointed Chief of the Metropoli' 
Police Department. This 59-year- 
veteran of 35 years’ police service | 
gan as a pavement pounder in 19% 
Promoted through the ranks, his su)» 
sleuth activities and top-notch law 
forcement executive abilities have 
only won him the well-earned ni 
name, but a nation-wide reputation 
Finally placed at the head of 
force when Maj. Ernest Brown resis 
ed following a stormy Congressio 
investigation of the department, 
“Gray Eagle” announced that his fi 
official moves would be: (1) to 
crease the number of foot policem« 
(2) to strengthen the much-criticiz 
detective bureau. While in the mid 
of these police reforms last week |} 
Kelly had another problem thrust 
his lap. It had been officially announ 
ed that the Duke and Duchess of Wi: 
sor would visit Washington thismoni 
Perhaps no one will be as conce: 
ed over this visit as Major Kelly. B 
sides being one of his first big jobs 
his new position, he has a perso 
reason for seeing that the Duke a 
Duchess are provided every protecti 
during their stay in the Capital. Ba 
in 1919 when the Duke first visited t! 
United States as the Prince of Wak: 
Officer Kelly served as his poli 
escort. This will be a sort of reuni: 
SS 


Archives Exhibits 


ATHFINDER readers who hav: 

yen for history would have « 
joyed looking at some famous doc 
ments on display at the National A) 
chives building during the month 
August. This unusual collection « 
documents marked important even 
that occurred in the month of Augus' 
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Sept. 6, 1941 


or were signed by a Federal official 
born during the late summer month. 


Visitors flocked around the famous 
Webster-Ashburton treaty, signed Aug. 
9. 1842. Of special interest, too, were 
two important Presidential proclama- 
tions admitting Missouri to the Union 
\ug. 10, 1821, and Colorado, the Cen- 
tennial State, Aug. 1, 1876. 

The beautiful National Archives 
building on Constitution Avenue, com- 
pleted in November, 1935, is now the 
repository for thousands of important 

ational records, Under its great dome 
in the entrance of the building are two 

irge murals portraying the figures as- 

ciated with the two most precious 

cuments of the American republic, 
the Declaration of Independence and 
ie Constitution. But, strangely 
iough, these two sacred documents 
ive never been enshrined in their 
chés in the Archives’ wall, because 
(congress has never permitted their re- 

oval from the Library of Congress. 





Notes About Town 


LTHOUGH women reporters on 
Capito! Hill are accorded the 
ime privileges as their male col- 
igues, of the 542 press representa- 
ves admitted to the Capitol press 
ection only 38 are women... @ In 
the midst of a Washington residential 
rea is an old warehouse being used 
by the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring 
Service to eavesdrop on all foreign 
radio propaganda, which is recorded 
nd analyzed for the Government’s 
new counter-propaganda unit, the 
War and Navy Departments, and the 
itin American division ® Many 
l-a-year men were late to an im- 
tant conference recently as_ the 
200 clocks in the Office of Production 
fanagement all went wrong at once. 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 








EXECUTIVE 
President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
»,000, with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
iing expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
»keep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
in H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
1., Salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
Wiliam H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett. sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (Nc living quarters provided) 
CONGRESS 
President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (Dem.), 
Lynchburg, Va (No extra salary unles act- 
i as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
ilary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
ceive $10,000 each; former are allowed more than 
0,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—-66 Democrats 
3 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent: House 
67 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 9; Senate 
(Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans) 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
entative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 
Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
sssion): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N r.; Justice, Francis Biddle, Pa.; Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, IIl.; 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex 
Labor, Prances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each. $15,000 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone. N. H. (Rep.), sal- 

¥y, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa 
Rep.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed 
Ky. (Dem.); Pelix Prankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.): William O. Douglas, Conn 
Dem.); James F. Byrnes, S. C. (Dem.); Robert H. 
Jackson, Pa. (Dem.). Salary of each, $20,000. (Can’t 
be reduced by law). 














RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Church Rally 


On Sunday, September 7, weather 
permitting, a formation of planes will 
fly low over Burger Mountain, North 
Carolina, at the southernmost en- 
trance to the Great Smoky National 
Park. Pilots will drop a shower of 
Biblical verses, and from loudspeakers 
in the flagship will sound the opening 
words of the Song of Moses (Deuter- 
onomy 32:1, 2): “Give ear, O ye heav- 
ens, and I will speak; and hear, O 
earth, the words of my mouth. My 
doctrine shall drop as the rain...” 

This will be part of a _ religious 
demonstration heralding the 36th an- 
nual assembly of the Church of God, 





Sermonette 
HE new future calls for new 
pioneers. The new _ pioneer, 


some claim, needs ‘refinement, the 
fine art of adapting himself to many 
situations, and the ability to under- 
stand human relations more than 
material things. And surely this is 
true. The new pioneer, others claim, 
needs to invent new programs of 
church and social activities. And 
surely this is true. But without 
Christian motives, skills and pro 
grams can be used to manipulate 
people to unworthy, ends. Above 
all, then, the new pioneer needs to 
be a new man of new faith in spirit 
ual realities, of devotion to human 
needs, and of dynamic goodwill. 

tev. Leonard B. Gray, 

First Congregational Church, 

Lynn, Mass. 





to convene September 10 to 16 at near 
by Cleveland, Tenn. It is expected 
that 150,000 Church of God members 
will attend this year’s convention, 
which wil! be conducted in part by 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, General Over- 
seer. At the mountain-top ceremony 
this 76-year-old leader will read aloud 
the Sermon on the Mount and preside 
over the dedication of a memorial of 
the Ten Commandments. 





Human Relations 


Approximately 135 leaders from 
various sections of American life 
sponsored the 1941 Williamstown In- 
stitute of Human Relations, recently 
conducted on the campus of Williams 
College in the Berkshires. According 
to Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, director of 
the Institute and president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, it was the first national educa- 
tional forum on post-war problems. 
Headliners in religion, education, 
business, labor and youth addressed 
the sessions on the theme, “The World 
We Want to Live In.” One of the 
speakers, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, introduced a 
panel discussion on the subject “In- 





alienable Rights —Inescapable Du- 

ties,” in which he stressed the duty 

of citizens to guard their democracy. 
at ata REE 


Chapel Services 


In order to insure their maximum 
use, the office of Chief of Chaplains, 
U. S. Army, suggests the following 
weekly program of activities for the 
Army’s new chapels: 

Sunday: Number of Roman Cath- 
olic masses, Protestant services as con- 
ditions warrant. Bible classes and re- 
ligious instruction groups. Vesper 
services. 

Monday: Instruction and forum 
groups with addresses of a religious 
or inspirational character, 

Tuesday: Programs by 
church groups. 


civilian 


Wednesday: Religious instruction 
and group singing. 

Thursday: Mid-week devotional 
services, Group singing, choir re- 
hearsal. 


Friday: Jewish services. 
Saturday: Special program of mu- 
sic by organist. 


Briefs oe ee 


@ To the “Cathedral of the Con- 
demned,” built by inmates of the Clin- 
ton State Prison, Dannemora, N,. Y. 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 23), Mrs. Maria 
de Latrobe, of Washington, D. C., do- 
nated a “Magellan” altar, reconstruct- 
ed from parts of the one the Portu- 
guese navigator carried to the Philip- 
pines in 1521. 


@ At the 19th annual convention of 
her International Church of the Four 
Square Gospel, thrice married, twice 
divorced Evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson heartily endorsed a new 
by-law of the sect which bars re-mar- 
riage of divorced clergy. 
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OW, for the first time, the whole glamorous history of the United States teld in 

| \ “action pictures.’ As you turn the fascinating pages (each with a big, full-page 
illustration and descriptive caption) you will actually see your country grow! You 

will view with your own eyes the outstanding events of its discovery, pioneering, wars 





for freedom and union, 


happenings, as dramatic as in a film—in 
uninteresting. 


torian, Claude G. Bowers. 


duced by lithography. 


Dramatic Scenes When Columbus and 
Magellan Discovered a New World 
What a thrilling sight when Columbus and his men 
splashed up the beach of San Salvadore island, to 
plant the flag of Spain over the New World! What 
excitement when Magellan came into port after the 
first round-the-world trip in history! And there 
are dozens of other achievements in the period of 
discovery — all pictured and explained in THE 

STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES. 


Phrilling Pi 
to. \Ymerica’s Ie} ecdiom 


In the Revolutionary War section of this thrilling 

picture history you will first see the indignant meet- 

ings of the colonists, protesting at King George’s 

tyrannical “Stamp Act’—then the Boston Massacre, 

the Boston Tea Party, the Battle of Lexington, 
: Bunkerhill, etc., etc.—all the spectacles of the War 
| of Independence, as they were seen by artists of the 
t time. This is a picture collection to enjoy like a 
movie, and to keep for reference. 


tures of Patriots in Battles 


Pioneers Who Conquered the Continent 
r Revealed in Prints and Paintings 


Among the most fascinating pictures in this graphic 
STORY OF AMERICA are those which show the 
heroic pioneer journey of Lewis and Clark to Ore- 
gon, the discovery of gold in California, and the 
horde of prairie schooners which braved Indian 
ferocity to win the West for America. A big thrill 
awaits you in pictures of Indian fights and primi- 
tive frontier life. 


af 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me for a 5 Days Free Examination a COP} of 
“The Story of America in Pictures’’ and your Free gift, ‘‘The 
Story of The Constitution.’”” When the book arrives, I will 
pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage and handling 
charges At the end of 5 days I may, if dissatisfied, return 
“The Story of America’’ and you will refund my deposit : 
which case I am to keep ‘“‘The Story of the Constitution’’ for 
my tre able 


NAME 
t 


ADDRESS 


crry STATE 


if you enclose cash with order WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Check here if en losing payment The same refund 
1 iarantee applies, of course. 


CO 
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Here is an exciting continuous pictorial story of 
the coming of the Northmen in 1001 A. D. right up to the 


entertaining form, 


The book’s value is furtherrenhanced with an introduction by 
Bright and concise 
traits, complete this brilliant volume which is handsomely designed and beautifully repro- 


industrial developments and progress to world leadership. 


America’s epic development—from 
present time. You see actual 
what heretofore has seemed 


America’s colorful his- 


biographies of our Presidents, with por- 


Civil War of Blue and Gray Armies 
Made Vivid by Photos of the 1860s 


First you will see fanatical John Brown, raiding 
Harper’s Ferry—first blow struck to abolish slav- 
ery—and then the vast panorama of the war un- 
folds before you in an amazing series of photo- 
graphs made on the battlefields! The pictures in 
this great volume will give your child a better 
grasp of America’s history tham any textbook. 


Industrial Fortune-Building after War 
Shown by Pictured Achievements 


The Tremendous business development of the ’70s, 
80s, and ’90s is shown in graphie scenes of railroad 
building, oil wells, Centennial Exposition, World’s 
Fair, giant cattle ranches, Alaskan gold rush, etc., 
etc. Pictures of the Haymarket Riot and Coxey’s 
Army reveal early labor troubles. 


\ Picture Chronicle That Stirs the 
Heart—The Great War and After 


Vivid pictures of the major battles of the World 
War are included. Every great event on land and 
sea comes to life vividly in these superb photo- 
graphs, selected from thousands. And the spectacu- 
lar happenings from 1918 to the present are cov- 
ered completely, fascinatingly—including the thrill- 
ing events of 1941. 

Look over the partial list of the: 448 picture-events 
at the right—and you will decide that you must 
have this book—for pleasure and for valuable 
knowledge of your country’s glorious growth. 


F & al F..ff You Act Promptly We 


Will Send You Free 
the only 


official complete 
document in existence of the 
story of the Constitution of 
the United States of America, 
from the origin and discov- 
ery of our land right up to 
modern times. The only 
recognized, official authentic 
book ever Sere with 
the COMPLETE story 
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“Salute to Labor” 
HE Nation joined with the Presi- 
ident in saluting Labor on its an- 
niversary—Labor Day. Organized la- 
bor has made greater advances in 
power, wealth and influence in the last 
two decades than in centuries before. 





It is quite in order, however, to re- 
mind union leaders that they have ac- 
quired responsibilities with their 
dominant position. Union labor is now 
big enough to give as well as to take; 
to offer as well as demand; to help in 
the national effort as well as to hinder. 

The spoiled child gets his way by 
flying into tantrums, throwing things, 
and making life miserable for the 
whole family until they acquiesce. But 
the time comes when patient papa 
says, “You’re a big boy now.” 

Labor leaders hold high places in 
the national administration; they ad- 
vise the President; they dictate to 
Congress. Union labor is now a major 
power in our national life. Its influ- 
ence is great, and promptly exerted, in 
many fields beside union labor. They 
control the destinies of millions who 
are not their members. How are they 
discharging their great obligations? 
Some are giving much thought and aid 
to industry in general, and to the pub- 
lic welfare. Many more, however, in 
spite of being big boys now, retain 
their spoiled child attitude. 

The Government was forced, reluct- 
antly, to take over the Kearny ship- 
yards after the union had stopped the 
half-billion ship-building program—in 
violation of the zone standard agree- 
ment made with the Government—on 
its demand that the management en- 


force the collection of dues of their - 


members. It was a preposterous de- 
mand, but the union announced that 
the Government would be expected 
io enforce it now. 

Just previously a union had stopped 
the production of urgently needed air- 
plane propellers because it had lost a 
Labor Board election. A short time 
before the boss of a striking electrici- 
ans union blacked out New York’s 
Broadway just to demonstrate his 
power. In the coal strike John L. 
Lewis not only enforced his exorbi- 
tant demands for increased pay but. 
like a regular fuehrer, ordered, and 
obtained by ukase, the abolition of the 
Southern wage differential for miners 
—that social and political status of 
long standing which had been recog- 
nized by the Government itself. Be- 
Sides demanding and obtaining wage 
increases totaling hundreds of millions 
of dollars (Leon Henderson said pay- 





From The New York Times 


Why Not Stop That Leak, Uncle? 


rolls are now 125 per cent of normal) 
there have been many “jurisdictional” 
defense strikes to enforce unreason- 
able demands. There is no denying 
the general charge that union labor, or 
labor leaders, have used the defense 
program to secure selfish advantages. 

Many hove charged that racketeers 
have taken the unions over from the 
working men. That is a charge the 
unions should disprove rather than 
simply deny. They should clean house. 
Labor unions have won power; now 
let them win public esteen. 


¢ 


Almat vs. Kotmk 
CCUSTOMED to seeing daily in 
the papers such names as Dnepro- 
petrovsk, Zaporozhe and Pskov: we 
cease to flinch at an unpronounceable 
arrangement of letters beginning with 
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a capital. Subconsciously we ado))' 
self-defense that familiar kic; 
come-back: “Sticks and stones 
break my bones but names will n 
hurt me.” 

What’s in a funny foreign nan 
us now? Do we not have troops | 
tioned at Reykjavik on the Thing 
lavatn peninsula near Hafnarfjor | 
The boys might go over to Snaef, | 
jokull or Hvita any day and | 
nothing of it—nor should we. 
































































But when news reports tell « 
war between Kotmk and Almat 
in our own borders—a war invo! 
hundreds of thousands of troops u | 
tanks, heavy artillery, dive bomb 
parachutists and Fifth Columns 
have to summon our best sang / 
not to feel startled. Sounds lik 
foreign foolishness has come a 
too close. 

3ut when we learn that Kot 
the nickname applied to one gro. 
our troops and Almat that of an 
group (in place of the usual B 
and Reds) we quit pretending t 
calm and just naturally are. We k 
those fellows won't hurt each ot! 
unless one accidentally steps on 
other’s toes. So let the banners 
the eagles scream and the guns | 
Hail Kotmkers! Hooray for the Al 

q 


This Crazy War 


EPORTS of British planes bo 

ing Finnish cities and of Fri 
soldiers joining the Nazis to fi 
Russia bring home the fact that 
is one of the craziest and most coi 
dictory of wars. War like polil 
seems to make strange bedfellows. 
tions in alliance one year try to 
stroy each other the next. 

The line-up of friends and enen 
has changed in past wars, notably « 
ing Napoleon’s career. But there 
never such a general mixture as tod 
when big nations not only have int 
locking and conflicting interests 
over the world but also have anv 
their own citizens representatives 
all the other large nations. Sym) 
thies have switched and clashed e\ 
more than arms. 

Americans may feel that they h 
been pretty consistent and logi 
especially for a nation not yet in t 
fighting. We are for freedom, in 
pendence and the democratic wa) 
life, and we are opposed to totalil 
ianism trying to impose its system 
the rest of the world. We have 
ways considered ourselves out of s 
with Red Russia, yet now our lead: 
swould persuade us that even 1! 
Soviet is our friend and ally. And \ 
have been helping China preserve h 
independence, while furnishing Jap 
precious oil and scrap iron. 

There will be a lot of unscramb!! 
to do when the guns stop shooting 
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ANSWER IS— 


What is the total wealth of the United 
States? 


e A report of the National Indus- 
rial Conference Board places the to- 
‘al wealth of this country at $294,481,- 
000,000. 











* * * 


A 


Are the bearded baseball players of the 
House of David still playing? 


e Yes. They have been reported as 
having played more than 200 games 
this season, With some 30 more to play. 
hey are said to get an average sal- 
iry of $150 a month. It has been as- 
serted that not one of them is a mem- 
ber of the House of David, and that 
they shave off their professional 
beards at the end of the baseball sea- 
son. 


* * ® 


Are Jewish refugees now being admitted 
to the United States? 


¢ During the first five months of 
this year 11,863 Jewish refugees and 
migrants were admitted to this 
untry. Of these, 9,546 were quota 
migrants. 


* * * 


Is the Pennsylvania Turnpike succeed- 
ing as a toll road? 


e Walter A. Jones, Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
eported that for the month of July 
he tolls amounted to $359,368.70, 
while receipts from oil and food con- 
essions totaled $30,000 for the same 
month, making a total of approximate- 
ly $390,000. The bonds with which the 
project was financed are selling at a 
premium, and Chairman Jones be- 
lieves that other such highways could 
be built by the sale of revenue bonds. 


* * * 


Where were the first musical boxes 
invented? 


¢ The prototype of the nineteenth 
entury musical box first became pop- 
ar in-the Netherlands. During the 
iddle of the fifteenth century, a 
Flemish organ-builder, Jehan van 
‘teenken, obtained the first letters pat- 
t as “master of organs which play 
themselves.” The dukes of Bur- 
indy were patrons of inventors of 
genious mechanical boxes such as 
rgans which play of themselves,” 
d musical clocks, birds, and snuff- 
xes. Van Steenken received an an- 
ual pension for his invention from 
s liege lord, Philip the Good. 


* * + 


Does each star on the flag represent a 
particular state? 


¢ This is a controversial question. 
here has never been an Executive 
rder issued or any legislation passed 
ndicating the state represented by 
each star. Schoo] children are often 
aught, however, that the stars repre- 







Word Origins 


Regimentation: This word express- 
ing the idea of organization into 
groups is primarily a military term, 
but in recent years its popular use 
has approached the original mean- 
ing of the Latin word from which it 
is derived—regere, to guide, rule. 
“Regiment” formerly meant ruler- 
ship, governorship. Now, in a so- 
cialistic sense, it means to subject 
to systematization or rigid disci- 
pline; to reduce to strict order or 
uniformity. From the same source 
is the word regimen which denotes 
a systematic course of diet to im- 
prove the health or reduce weight. 























sent the respective states in the order 
of the state’s ratification of the Con- 
stitution or admission to the Union. 
But the flag was adopted in 1777, long 
before the Constitution had been con- 
ceived or even the earlier Articles of 
Confederation had been adopted. Thus 
it would seem that the stars on the 
national flag represent the states col- 
lectively rather than individually. 


How does the United States compare 
with other nations in the production of 
artificial silk? 


e The U. S. leads in the production 
of artificial silk. The “big five” na- 
tions which turn out all but a small 
share of the world’s supply of this 
product are, in the order named: the 
United States, Japan, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy; with annual output 
scaling from approximately three and 
one-half million pounds for the U. S. 
down to a little over one million 
pounds for Italy. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Nickname—‘“Palmetto.” 

Motto — Animis Opibusque Parati 
(Ready in Soul and Resource). 

State Flower—Yellow Jessamine. 

Area—30,989 sq. mi. (39th in rank). 

Population—1,899,804 (26th in rank; 
62.1 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 14.9 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $2,166,000,000 
($1,165 per capita). 

Settled—1670. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Columbia (Pop. 62,396). 

Largest City—Charleston (Pop. 71,- 
275). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 46 members and house of 
representatives of 14 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and six representatives. 

Governor — Burnet R. Maybank 
«Dem.); term, four years; salary $7,500. 

Products—Cotton, cereals, peanuts, 
tobacco, sugar cane, vegetables, fruits, 
lumber, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 97,129 votes and 
Republicans 4,478. Electoral vote— 
Democrat 8. 


BY THE WAY— 


Hitler has been frequently called 
the international hard boiled yegg. 
Now a hard boiled yegg is no different 
from the other kind; he’s just as yellow 
on the inside. 


—}+— 


Prices nowadays seem to think there 
is more room at the top. 


i. 


Some people don’t seem to realize 
that freedom of speech should be re- 
served for those who use the speech 
of freedom, 


—[}— 


The average dollar bill wears out in 
less than a year. But few folks are 
able to keep them that long. 


—_-— 


Less than a third of the people of 
this world are white—and even those 
that are don’t always act that way. 

[}— 

The kind of pen the gas-wasting 
roadhog belongs in is built by the Gov- 
ernment and not by the farmer. 


—[}——— 


Actions of a lot of men in the public 
eye today keep recalling to mind that 
old saw about the higher a monkey 
climbs the more he will show his tail. 


An advertisement says that with 
silk on the priorities list, women will 
be wearing more cotton. Most women 
could very well wear more of almost 
anything. 

—_—_f}-—- 


A lecturer warned telephone girls 
not to “listen in” these days. They 
may hear many defense plans, she 
said, which must not be repeated. Now 
the lecturer may not be handling the 
subject in the best way. Switchboard 
girls have a fine reputation for garb- 
ling, and what they could do by re- 
peating defense plans would probably 
bewilder any enemy intelligence de- 
partment. 

— 


Minister Lincoln MacVeagh in going 
from Greece to Iceland probably de- 
cided that the new place might be 
colder but not so slippery. 

— , = 

A manufacturer of zippers cut down 
production to save metal needed in the 
defense program, That, apparently, 
will put more zip in defense work. 


—_[}j}— 


Soap sales are up nearly 20 per cent. 
Maybe it is due to a lot of fellow- 
travelers washing off their red. 


—_{“}+— 


Foreign tourists are usually welcom- 
ed because they leavé money in the 
country, but those German “tourists” 
in Iran didn’t even mean to leave the 
country. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Tomato Butter 


Before late tomatoes disappear from 
the garden and market, every house- 
wife should look to her jelly, pre- 
serve and butter supply. One way to 
augment this supply for the winter 
is to make tomato butter. 

e Ingredients: Five pounds toma- 
toes, one and a half pounds tart ap- 
ples, two pounds sugar, two cups 
vinegar, one-eighth ounce each of 
mace and whole cloves, small stick 
cinnamon and a small piece of ginger 
root. 

® Directions: Peel tomatoes and 
place in kettle with sugar and vin- 
egar. Add spices tied in a bag. Cook 
together for three hours, stirring fre- 
quently. When thick enough for an 
easy spreading butter, remove spice 
bag and seal in hot, sterilized jars. 


Bread & Butter Pickles 


A“just right” accompaniment to win- 
ter meals and a valuable addition to 
the sandwich spread shelf is “bread 
& butter” pickles—made from either 
unpeeled, medium sized green cucum- 
bers, or from older ones peeled and 
with the seeds removed. 








To make them, add to one gallon of 
thinly sliced cucumbers two cups 
sliced small onions and one-half cup 
salt. Mix, cover with weighted lid 
and let stand for three hours, then 
drain. Next combine four cups su- 
gar, one teaspoon turmeric, four table- 
spoons white mustard seed, one -tea- 
spoon celery seed and about two 
quarts cider vinegar. Pour over cu- 
cumber mixture, stir and place over 
very low heat and heat only to scald- 
ing. Stir from time to time, but do 
not boil. Finally, pour into hot steril- 
ized jars and seal. 

ee 


Squash Pie 


Squash is a vegetable supplying su- 
gar and starch for energy, consider- 
able bulk, vitamins and a fair amount 
of minerals. With squash plentiful in 
gardens and markets, no family should 
go without this wholesome and inex- 
pensive food. Should members of the 
family grow tired of the usual squash 
dishes, treat them to plenty of delic- 
ious squash pie. 

e Ingredients: Crust for one pie, 
one and a half cups mashed squash, 
two eggs, two-thirds cup brown sugar, 
one tablespoon butter, three-fourths 


Smart New Fall Designs 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) 
each. Send for our Pattern Look, 
and see how easily you can add to 
the joys of every-day and “‘special’’ 
events with the latest frocks, and 
outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; 
book and pattern together 25c. Ad- 
dress Pattern Editor, PATHFIND- 
ss. 243 W. 17th Street, New York, 
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teaspoon cinnamon, one-half teaspoo; 
ginger, three-fourths teaspoon salt, a; 
one-half cup nuts, if desired. 

© Directions: Mix sugar, spi 
and add squash and milk. Add bea 
egg yolks and melted butter. Bf 
egg whites until almost stiff and f{.) 
into mixture. Pour into pie crust 
bake. in hot oven for 20 minutes 
set the crust, then in moderate o 
for 30 minutes longer. Pie is d 
when a knife inserted into fil! 
comes out clean, 


’ . 
Week’s Hints 
@ Canned food that spoils should 
be buried with one tablespoon of |\; 
to each quart—to keep animals awa, 
from it. 


@ Moist table salt will remove ex: 
tarnish from silverware. 
































































@ Use lard for greasing cake tin 
The salt in butter causes the cak 
to burn or stick to the tin. 


g@ For a delicious fruit salad, co 
bine orange and grapefruit sli 
with ripe bananas and top with 
scoop of lemon ice. 


q Prepare onions under water, pr 
ferably running water, and spare th 
eyes. 

q Baked products made with hone: 
retain their moisture longer tha 
those without it. 





4763—Well-fitting ‘‘undies’’ are a necessity. He: 
an easy-to-make slip with slimming center pa: 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 25g yards 35 or 39 i: 
fabric. 

9782—Leader of the new season is this smart tu 
piece style with its effective stitching around c 
lar, pockets and edges. Sizes 11 to 18. Size 13, 4 
yards 35 inch fabric. 

4790—The bodice center panel and waistband 
cut in one piece, make this an attractive matro 
frock. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 342 yards 39 i: 
fabric. 

4804—Brand new, this chic Fall dress that matche 
its contrasting collar, belt and hem with a love 
turban and bag. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 2%4 yar 
39 inch fabric and 242 yards contrast. 

429—The cutest of jumper outfits to dress her f 
school or play. See the crisp blouses! Sizes 4 to 
Size 6, jumper requires 144 yards 54 inch fabr 
long-sleeved blouse, 114 yards 35 inch; cotton jur 
er, 11% yards 35 inch fabric and short-slee 
blouse, 1 yard 35 inch. 

9786—Princess lines for the young lady. See t 
novel front-closing and the nice bow-tie in back 
Sizes 8 to 16, Size 10, 3 yards 35 or 39 inch fabri 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Dangerous Steps 


Approximately 30,000 Americans die 
every year in accidents, 34 per cent 
of that number losing their lives in 
mishaps in the home. Only automo- 
biles take a larger toll of lives—35 
per cent. 

Thus, the watchword of every home 
should be: “Danger! Proceed with 
Care!” 

Falls on stairs, the cause of a large 

umber of accidental fatalities within 
the home, may be avoided by remov- 
ing the danger spots—rickety front 
ind back steps, badly lighted stairs 

nd stair landings, etc. 

In planning home repairs the own- 

should always think of safety as 

ell as appearance. Rickety steps 

id stairways, which are frequently 
the cause of injury, may be easily and 

‘onomically replaced. One way to 
emove the danger of day-time falls 

dark, badly lighted stairways is 
to install a panel of glass blocks in 
he exterior wall adjoining the stairs. 
For night-time safety, install adequate 
shting. 





Cleaning Closet 


\ valuable addition to any home, 
ind one that will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the lady of the house, is 
1 separate cleaning closet where 
cleaning tools and supplies are stored. 
Besides, such a storage space helps to 
keep the house orderly and prevents 
the odors of wax, polishes and soaps 
rom spreading all over the house. 

In homes where a cleaning closet 

as not built in, it is often possible to 

idapt space near the kitchen. A rear 
ntrance hall may have a corner con- 
erted into a cleaning closet or a 
etal cabinet may be bought and 
laced in an entrance hall or large 
loset. In such a cleaning closet there 
hould be adequate space to store all 
rticles used in cleaning, such as 
rooms, mops, brushes, dustcloths, 
lustpan, vacuum cleaner and so on. 

In fact, in determining the dimen- 
ions and arrangements of a cleaning 
loset, it is necessary to take into con- 
ideration all the articles to be stored 


You NEED Our New Fall and 
Winter Pattern Book! 


The American Fashion Front, with all its 
originality and color, Is covered by our 1941- 
42 Pattern Book. Order your copy TODAY, 
and plan the most attractive Fall and Winter 
wardrobe you’ve ever owned! You'll start off 
by reading the expert advice on planning a 
new wardrobe. Then you'll use the FREE 
GLOVES AND BELT PATTERN that’s all 
ready to cut out! Next, if you're an average 
young American woman, you'll make up a few 
of the military-trim tailoreds. And if you're 
| a college girl, you'll be interested in our gay 
on-and-off campus clotiies. Budgeteer frocks 
that really slim and practical styles for “‘small 
| fry’ .. . gift-list ideas . . . am accessery 
scrapbook . .. and War Relief sewing com- 
| plete this wonderf beok of éasy-to-make 
| fashion! Price of the book is 15¢; a book 
and a pattern together, 25c. 


| Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 








in it. Moreover, there should be hooks 
high enough to hold brushes, brooms, 
and mops off the floor and spaced so 
that these necessary articles hang free. 
Shelves should be planned to hold con- 
tainers without wasting space, but so 
that the supplies in front will not have 
to be moved every time to get at those 
in the back. 


Briefs 


e There are eight major causes of 
home fires: rubbish, defective chim- 
neys, combustible roofs, defective 
heating apparatus, matches and care- 
less smoking, storing of gasoline and 
other inflammable liquids, electrical 
wiring defects, and hot ashes, 


© A weather vane will prove a use- 
ful as well as an attractive addition to 
most house roofs. 


e In line with the defense program 
and the necessity of economizing on 
fuel this winter, the Home Improve- 
ments editor wishes to point out that 
a well-painted house is much easier to 
heat than one sadly in need of this 
necessary protection. Not only does 
the film of paint fill up cracks and 
keep cold winds out, but it keeps 
water and dampness from seeping into 
the interior, making the home damp, 
uncomfortable and unhealthful. 


e A metal container for rubbish 
and old, empty bottles is an inexpen- 
sive but vital asset to any home. 





HOBBIES 





ILLIAM M. MAUPIN of Clay Cen- 

ter, Nebr., newspaperman-hobby- 
ist, has traveled every major railroad 
line in the United States and Canada, 
and has taken a few boat trips. Dur- 
ing these journeys he picked up din- 
ing car and steamship line chinaware. 
His collection of 300 pieces includes 
cups and saucers, demitasse cups and 
saucers, service plates, a number of 
platters, celery dishes, creamers, etc., 
from railroad lines, as well as china- 
ware sets from eight passenger steam- 
er lines. He also has collected a com- 
plete set of first editions of McGuffey 
readers. 


* . . 


Bobby Leis, of Spencerville, Ohio, is 
a happy little boy of ten years. Last 
year he was severely burned. For 10 
months he lay in a hospital while skin 
was grafted on to his face and arms. 
He was so ill that no visitors were al- 
lowed to see him, so his hours of suf- 
fering were long and disheartening. 
Then one day some friends sent him a 
large china dog containing flowers. 
That gave him an idea. He told his 
aunt, who is also a nurse,that he want- 
ed to start a collection of toy dogs. She 
passed theeword on, and soon toy dogs 
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began coming through the mail—over 
200 of them. They were all sizes and 
shapes, of china, wood, glass, wool, 
iron, leather, calico, celluloid, plaster 
of paris. His hobby made Bobby’s 
long months in the hospital go more 
quickly. Bobby has recovered from 
his burns now, but he still loves his 
miniature Rovers. 


* * * 


During the past year, John Burke, of 


Washington, D. C., has collected 190 _ 


unusual pencils. Since the collection 
contains only mechanical or advertis- 
ing pencils, or a combination of the 
two, Mr. Burke has a scheme, which 
he hopes will work out, of displaying 
his hobby in a sort of rack and tray 
arrangement. 





—Needle Designs 





Dainty Home Accessories 


7054—These six little sunbonnet girls and their 
clever balloon signals will make your whole week 
brighter if you embroider them in gay colors on 
your kitchen towels. Number contains full details. 

2756—You'll be ready for any occasion if you own 
this lovely lacy cloth. And it’s yours with little ex- 
pense—it’s filet crochet done in finer cotton oF 
string. Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Com- 


plete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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ALASKA— 


(Continued from page 5) 


fense—until Germany attacked Russia. 
They are still a cause for long-range 
strategists. 
For should Russia be defeated, either 
Japan or Germany would inherit the 


worrying by American 


bases—unless we got there first. 
Anthony Joseph Dimond, Alaska 


Delegate to Congress, has already pro- 
States should 


posed that the United 
secure rights to 
these bases. Mr. 
Dimond, 60-year- 
old New York- 
born prospector 
and lawyer, whose 
home is at Valdez, 
Alaska, where his 
two daughters 
and one son were 
born, has been 
Delegate since 
1932. He proposed 
that we ask Rus- 
sia for military 
and naval rights 
in its north Pacific islands to “sew up” 
the northern seas against Japan. “The 
Bering Islands, geographically a part 
of the American Aleutian chain, are 
so situated that they command the 
northern approaches to Alaska and to 
the mainland of the United States it- 
self,” Mr. Dimond declares. 

The Army and Navy have them- 
selves been industriously “sewing” for 
the past few years, largely by strate- 
gic disposition of air power. The in- 
terior communications of Alaska are 
poor, and its exterior communications 
largely by sea. (Mr. Dimond and many 
others have been plugging for an 
Alaska Highway from Seattle through 
Vancouver, B. C., to Fairbanks. They 
estimate it could be constructed in 18 
months at a cost of between $25,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000). 

The only through railroad in Alas- 
ka, the government-owned Alaska 
Railway, runs 470 miles from An- 
chorage to Fairbanks, in the Tanana- 
Yukon basin, connecting the country’s 
two most important military centers. 
The Richardson Highway from Val- 
dez to Fairbanks is the one standard 
road into the _ interior. 
Alaska’s roughness and in- 
accessibility would make 
it tough going for any in- 
vader. “No parachutists 
could take Alaska,” Gov- 
ernor Ernest Gruening has 
déclared. At the same time, 
these conditions dictate 
that Alaska’s defenses 
should be largely naval 
and air. 

The Navy’s bases are 
three: at Sitka, on the Pan- 
handle, on Kodiak Island 
(where the world’s biggest 
bears are), at the stump of 
the Aleutian chain, and at 
Dutch Harbor, on Unalas- 
ka Island, far out along the 
Aleutians. At Sitka there 
is a naval air base and sur- 
face craft facilities; at Ko- 


Casson 


Delegate Dimond 





f Bike : i 


North Dawes 


diak, an air base and submarine facil- 

ities; and at Dutch Harbor an air 

base and surface craft facilities. 
Some six years ago, the Navy be- 


gan operating half - squadrons (a 
squadron is 12 planes) on patrol from 
Sitka, alternating them to give the 
men Alaskan experience. They used 
as barracks old sheds of a coaling sta- 
tion opened there in 1902, mooring 
their planes off-shore and often wad- 
ing through mud up to their hips 
when they slipped off the duckboards. 
Sitka was commissioned as an air. base 
in 1938. Then the Hepburn Board Re- 
port, fathered by Rear Admiral Arthur 
J. Hepburn, was published and Con- 
gress gave Navy its go-ahead signal. 


. . Appropriations 
The story is told in appropriation 


figures. For Sitka, from the 1940 
through 1942 bills, almost $10,000,000 


has been provided for naval air works, 
On Kodiak Island, where the Hepburn 
Board recommended Women’s Bay as 
the best air base site, and for which 
it recommended facilities for three 
patrol squadrons, $20,913,000 has been 
appropriated. Sums for Dutch Harbor 
run over $13,000,000. Other monies 
have been allotted for surface and 
submarine facilities. For example, in 
March, 1941, Congress ear-marked 
$4,002,000 for Kodiak’s submarine base. 


The Navy guards the sea approaches, 


and the Army the land and the Navy’s ° 


bases. Just a week ago, for example, 
the War Department designated four 
new posts in Alaska, Fort Raymond, at 
Seward, Fort Greeley, on Kodiak Is- 
iand, Fort Mears, at Dutch Harbor, 
and Fort Ray, at Sitka. 

The Alaska Defense Command, with 
headquarters in Fort Richardson, at 
Anchorage, comprises both air and 
ground troops (including anti-air- 
craft, infantry, artillery and service 
troops), all under Maj. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Jr. Gen. Buckner, 55, 
is a-son of the Confederate general 
who was candidate for Vice President 
on the Gold Democrats’ ticket in 1896. 
His duties have included being com- 
mandant at West Point (1933-36) and 
Chief of Staff of the Sixth Division. 

Gen. Buckner’s strongest forces are 
probably his air units. Plans for Alas- 





U. S. Forest Service Photo ing the 


Glacier in Tongass National Forest, Alaska 
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ka’s air defenses were envisioned jy 
1936, when Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold. 
now Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, |; 
10 bombers on flight to Fairbanks. To- 
day, besides big Ladd Field, at Fai 
banks, with its 7,000-foot runway, 
(site of the Cold Weather Experiny 
tal Station) and $13,000,000 Elmed 
Field, at Anchorage, plans incluc: 
network of subsidiary fields. In thi 
it has the aid of the Civil Aeronaut 
Authority, which operates a $7,000,()\)\ 
program to improve 10 commer 
fields, and wh 
has Congressio 
appropriations 
numerous oy, 
stations” at wh 
there will be la 
ing facilities a 
radio. faciliti 
The Army has 
own weather « 
servation netwo 
over Alask 
where much 
our contine! 
weather is mad 
and provides co 
munications for much of the territo: 

Canada is joining in the Alaskan d 
fense effort. She is spending $9,000,(0 
on seven airfields between Edmont 
and Whitehorse, on the route to Fai 
banks, to be open to both Canada a 
the United States. Likewise, Canad 
is planning a series of way station ail! 
dromes north from Vancouver, wit! 
landing strips 4,000 feet long and 5\' 
feet wide, 

What of Alaska after this emergenc 
is over? Governor Ernest Gruening 
who edited the Boston Journal, th: 
Nation and the New York Post befor: 
he joined Interidr’s Division of Terri 
tories and Island Possessions, wher 
he was$director before being appoint 
ed to Alaska, remarks: “Alaska has en 
tered a new era of consistent evol 
tionary growth.” Its population ha 
increased over 13,000 in the past di 
cade—but there is still plenty of roo: 
in Alaska, our last American fronti¢ 

The coming Alaska, he believes, wi 
be one of homesteaders, of busines 
of permanent residence. “A new Alas 
ka citizenry, Alaska-born, Alaska-bre« 
(and, he might add, educated at the ex 

cellent University of Alas- 





Int’l 


Gov. Gruening 


ka) is developing. This 
third generation of Alas 


kans is desirous of bett« 
living conditions in Alas 
ka. To make Alaska a! 
American community 
permanent residence 
one of the challenges that 
confront Alaska today.” 

Meantime, while this 
new Alaska is developing 
offering opportunity fo: 
the pioneering America 
spirit, the Territory is als 
developing as a defen 
bastion, the Fortress 
the North. 

{This week’s cover picture 
(1) an Eskimo in his familia 
at Nome: (2) a Navy bomber pat 
Alaska coast; and (3) 
Army plane on a new airport 
Juneau.—Ed.] 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 





Oh. sweet September, thy first breeze 
bring 

fhe dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’ 
laughter, 

Che cool fresh air whence health and 


vigor spring 


promise of 
atter. 


exceeding JOS her« 


GEORGE ARNOLD 


‘EPTEMBER derives its name 
me the fact that it used to be 


from red 
the 





Among the planets, Mars is the most 
conspicuous during the month, as it 
rushes toward its point of opposition 
to the sun and its nearest approach to 
the earth occurs on October 
3). On September 2 Mars rises at 8:14 
in the evening (E. T.), coming into 
view each day. The brilliant 
which increases to a mag- 

2.4 during the month, be- 
comes stationary in right ascension 


iw hic h 


earlier 
star, 
nitude of 


enth month in the old Roman cal- on 
dar Charlemaigne called it the September 6, then retrogrades—that 
rvest month” in his calendar, and is, It appears to move westward in re- 
first French Republic followed lation to the fixed stars. On Septem 
by calling the corresponding ber 8 Mars once again breaks into the 
th in their vear Fructidor, the celestial headlines by coming into 
ruitful month. The Anglo-Saxons conjunction with the moon. This 
the term Gerstmonath, or barley event may be observed at 9:15 p. m., 
h. and the Swiss call it Herbst- hen Mars will reach one degree and 
it, or harvest month. oO minutes south. 
nth sets a period to summe Mercury, an evening star the entire 
irth’s cease- month. reaches it 


ound of its 





apne Wwon,or grea 


it reaches || 1941 SEPTEMBER 1941 | «s! distance trom 
point where the sun, on Sep- 
Northern UN || MON) TUE WED THU | FRI | SAI tember 20. It will 
isphere be- | 1 | y 3 4| 5 6 be 43,000,000 miles 
turning its away from our 
ider to the 7 8 | 9 10 11 12) 13) great star. Venus 
Or, as We Say is still poorly 
our egocentric 14) 15 16 17 18) 19 20 placed for obser- 
eech, at 5:33 a. vation in the eve 
on September 21 29 23 24 25 26 27 ning sky, reaching 
the sun attains an altitude of only 
( autumnal 28 29 30). about degrees. 
juinox, passing L Jupiter and Sat 
er the celestial urn are bothmorn 
iator into the Southern Hemisphere. ing stars. Jupiter, which comes into 
ring begins in the lands on which quadrature with the sun on Septem 
Southern Cross shines. ber 13 at 7 a. m., can readily be seen 
There occurs an eclipse each of the n the southeastern sky before sunris¢ 
and moon in September, neither ‘Saturn, found west of Jupiter, bi 
of which will be visible to the Comes stationary on September 10, 
rican public, save in Alaska. The (then begins to retrograde; and Uran 


eclipse of the sun on Se] temb«e r 
ill be visible in its totality on a 


about 70 miles wide beginning in 


ind extending from the Black 
Caspian Seas to Asia and into 
Pactitic.. As a partial eclipse, it 
be visible in Australia and west- 


Alaska. The lon 
total phase to be 


duration otf 
1 off the 


gest 


witnesse¢ 


st of China, is three minutes, 22 
nds. 
he partial eclipse of the moon o 
on September 5, when the _ be- 
ing of the eclipse may be seen in 
thwestern North America. Observ- 
in the continental United States 
| not be missing much, since only 
of the moon’s diameter will be 
ersed in shadow. 


uring September the moon reaches 
ipogee, about 250,000 miles from 
earth, on the 11th at 8 a. m., and 
perigee, at 225.000 miles from earth, 
September 23 at 5 a.m. The full 
mn oecurs on September 5 at 12:36 
enters the last quarter on Sep- 
13 at 2:31 p. m., becomes the 
moon on September 20 at 11:38 
and enters its first quarter on 
ptember 27 at 3:09 p. m. 


ber 


five davs eartier. 
mighty orbit far 
out beyond other planets, 
into the sky after Septembe 

20, when it makes its conjunction with 
the sun. At the time it will be 

2 895,000,000 miles away from us. 

e The birthstone for September, a 
cording to the ancients, was 
lite, an olive 
olivine or peridot. 
gust birthstone, according 
jewelers.) The sapphire is 
birthstone the month. 

e The for 
aster. 

e Hendrick Hudson reached the 
mouth of the Hudson River on Septem- 
ber 2, 1609. 

e Treaty of Peace 
lutionary War between 
the American states was 
Paris September 3, 1783. 

e The first Continental Congress 
met in Philadelphia on September 5, 
1774. 

® Delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia adopted 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America on September 17, 1787. 


us will do the 
Neptune, 


Saline 
swinging its 
the 


morning 


passt 


mnty 


chry SO- 
also called 
(Peridot is an Au 
to modern 
today’s 


green stone 


for 


flower the 


September is 


ending the Revo 
sritain and 
signed in 
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SELL 
Persona 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


/ INITIA 2.1 gvt $1.00 


EARN EXTRA MONEY DAILY 


Show iriendesi beautitG nets vee 
Folders—with free PERSONAI 
INITIAL Seals—on!y $1 Make 100% 
profit Many otherb ig-value Assts., 
0c up: and Personal Sattone 

Also Christmas ¢ ards NAME I 

PRINTED —50_ for ot. 
T Samples on approval. writ » today! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 351 Way St., cimira, N. ¥. 


GRE. PYRA}) (1D 
X PROPHECIES 

= Is This Wisdom Lost? 
3 WERE te exiowe 


have startlec 








gifted with strange 
resight? Their predictions 
Astound- 
eda 
of lite which 


i the scientific world 


ing is the revelation that they. posses 

ret & r the mastery 
has been preserved throughout the ages 
You may learn how itage of 
knowledge. Write for the fascinating free 


ae Book. Address: Scribe F.V_N 


The ROSICRU CLANS 
San x foe AMORC) 


— 


to share this her 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort ion ; he ental 
plates so much firmer ! ugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater mfort and securit in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 5c at druggist If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10 ! » will mai! you a 
generous trial box. 1. P. INC 


KLUTCH CC., Box 2802-1, ELMIRA. N.Y. 


SHOW 
YOUR 
COLORS 


This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit whi PATHFINDER 
fers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
lurable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
vith sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
turdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
quered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
ient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
iy be permanently attached to any window 
| , 7 I 1 rail 
t ill le in e fact that we 
ure America t July ith but 
da | | iti f the current 
rie ene | lispla ry Old { betore 
mes and ato piaces lr empl ment 
1 Symbol of that liberty and justice which 
are privileged share and e! vy. PATH 
INDER wants all its readers to have a nice 
mplete flag outfit and extends th ppor 
: btain : ‘ 
5) 
Here’s All You Have To Do 
Sst get two Oo ul f Is Who are not now 
eaders Of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
ear subscription at # This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue, 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 


with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
u at once and at ir expense in apprecla- 


i ) 


PATH INDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DO WE LIVE AFTER DEATH? 


What lies ahead for us in the Here- 


after? Read the detailed revelations on 
the certainty of immortal life in the 
famous works of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
renowned scientist and theologian. 


Send today for his 600-page hook 
“DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM” 


Only charge —5¢ for postage 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1643, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 


Name 


Address 
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BOOK REVIEW 


World Series (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., $2)—Just think, World Series talk 
is already in the air. And if that 
doesn’t give the young baseball fan a 
“gone” feeling of excitement, “World 
Series” will. This book, by John R. 
Tunis, is a sequel to “The Kid from 
Tompkinsville,” and is crammed full 
of baseball thrill. It is the inside story 
of the first world series of “The Kid,” 
fabulous Connecticut rookie who gets 
beaned his first trip to the plate. Read- 
ing “World Series” is almost as excit- 
ing as actually being at the Big Games 
to hear the crack of bat on horsehide. 


* * * 





Private Papers of Private Purkey 
(Harper Bros., $1.50)—Because the 
Army rookie is supposed to be a rather 
foggy but good-natured fellow, and be- 
cause Private Purkey is that type of a 
fellow, this book will bring many a 
chtickle in its 121 pages. Private Pur- 
key isn’t “long” on grammar or spell- 
ing, but even in his rough language 
some of his suggestions for the im- 
provement of training camps make 
sense. These suggestions he forwards 
with his camp news to “Dear Ma.” 
Reading over her shoulder, we learn 
what they are, and a private’s concep- 
tion of ideal Army life. The letters 
have been collected from the column 
of H. I. Phillips, and the drawings are 
by Alan Dunn. 

William Allen White (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $3)—This is a biography of the 
man who has repeatedly refused to 
leave his small town, and has, there- 
by, gained a nation-wide reputation. 
The name of William Allen White re- 
calls to mind the prairie state of Kan- 
sas and the little college town of Em- 
poria, where Mr. White has spent most 
of his life editing the Emporia Gazette. 
But, as the writer, Everett Rich, points 
out, Editor White has traveled exten- 
sively in America and abroad, has run 
for governor, and is a prolific writer 
of books. Thus his interests are many- 
fold, and he is known far beyond the 
limits of his town. Readers of this 
biography will certainly enjoy this 
well - written story of the genial 
personality who is America’s most fa- 
mous small-town editor. 

Looking for Trouble (Harper and 
Bros., $3)—War correspondents come 
out with more exciting books each 
month than most readers can keep up 
with. But for “tops” in sheer adventure 
and excitement from an armchair, you 
should not miss Virginia Cowles’ 
“Looking for Trouble.” The scare- 
headline title of her book tells ex- 
actly what Miss Cowles has been do- 
ing for the past four years. In 1937 
she persuaded an editor on the Sun- 
day Times of London to let her “look 
for trouble” in the Spanish war. Then 
came dashes to the war-historic names 
and cities in Europe where trouble 
calls: Prague, Berlin, Moscow, Rome, 
Paris, London, Finland, the Ukraine, 





Barrymore Plays Movie Magnate 


etc. She has met socially and inter- 
viewed professionally a galaxy of big 
names in international affairs that 
would turn many a colleague green 
with envy. She has waded right into 
the midst of the troubles of Europe, 
and has come out with significant im- 
pressions of history-in-the-making. 

The Last Frontier (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.50)—“Freedom is the right 
of any man to choose death to slav- 
ery,” and the Cheyenne Indians of 
three-quarters of a century ago chose 
death, Ninety proud braves, with over 
200 women and children, decided to 
leave the dry and dusty Indian Terri- 
tory for the fish and game country of 
Montana. Then the United States 
Army, 12,000 strong, was sent out to 
stop them. The band finally divided, 
and one was captured and killed. The 
others, however, won their precious 
right to stay on “their land” through 
the interception of their death sen- 
tence by Secretary of Interior Carl! 
Schurz. The author, Howard East, 
has constructed a fast-moving, skill- 
fully-executed historical novel of this 
fightin’ tale of 300 Indians’ race for 
freedom. 

Shelter (The Viking Press, $2.50)— 
All America stands in awe of the Brit- 
ish “thumbs up” attitude, of the Lon- 
doners’ ability “to take it.” But whaf, 
we often ask, is domestic life really 
like in London today? People don’t 
live in the shelters always. London 
wives must clean their homes and 
wash the clothes while their husbands 
carry on as representatives of “the 
man behind the man behind the gun.” 
In novel form Jane Nicholson intro- 
duces “Shelter” readers to the average 
London family. They weren’t born 
heroic, but they were quick to adjust 
themselves to civilian defense, al- 
though “no one ever really expected 
the West End of London to be bomb- 
ed.”. Louise in the novel is the ordi- 
nary London wife who gets fatigued 


~—and irritable just like the rest of us. 


Her fight to win the Battle of London 
is the theme of this homely novel. 





PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


World Premiere (Paramount)—F 
the serious business of sabotag 
lampooned by John Barrymore and 
sociates in “World Premiere.” {| 
Great Profile is cast as a pomp 
movie magnate who is building up 
great epic, “The Earth in Flames, 
be presented in Washington. Th 
saboteurs from central Europe ar: 
wittingly employed by the pfod 
to create a couple of “incidents” 
smash his film on the headlines. At 
Big Moment the saboteurs flash 
propaganda film on the screen inst 
of “The Earth” while Barrymore st 
in uncertainty, wondering whether t 
really is his film. Fritz Feld, Sig | 
mann, and Luis Alberni are tops as | 
saboteurs,and Barrymore is—him 


* * * 


Wild Geese Calling (Twentieth C 
tury-Fox)—Up in the northwo 
Seattle is a magic sounding name. Hi: 
the lusty northwest lumberjacks sp: 
their money and board ship for Alask 
[It is, therefore, natural that Logn 
Johnny Murdock (Henry Fond 
should marry Sally (Joan Bennett) 
this great port before leaving for | 
Alaskan wilds. Arriving with Sally 
his camp,Johnny finds the going tou 
because the woodmen don’t like ! 
slippery pal Blackie (Warren W 
liam), and Sally and Blackie aren’t 
speaking terms. With its backgrou 
this film should spell drama, but 
mostly a rehash of the actors’ lives. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry (RKO Radi: 
—A Cinderella story as light and flu 
fy as a summer cloud formation, com 
wrapped up in RKO’s “Tom, Dick, a: 
Harry.” Pure nonsense or pure co! 
edy, if you will, this show is w: 
written, well acted, well directe: 
Ginger Rogers, already the winner o 
one Oscar, bids for another as Cind 
ella. Despite her mundane existen 
her romantic life is “heavenly.” She h 
three suitors: her “steady,” Burges 
Meredith; her first fiance, George Mu! 
phy, and a _ wealthy  sophisticat: 
Prince Charming, Alan Marshall. T! 
audience and Ginger are in a quanda! 
as to the one who wins her hand wu) 
to the very last scene. Then there 
a surprise ending everyone enjoys. 

+ . 











The Shepherd of the Hills (Par 
mount)—All who have read Harol:! 
Bell Wright’s story of the Ozarks wi!! 
know what this film is about. F 
others, here is a summary: Har! 
Corey as Daniel Howitt and Marjor 
Main as Granny Becky find themsel\ 
involved in a family feud between t 
Matthews. When Old Matt, James Ba 
ton, returns from jail to find his ad 
mant son, Young Matt, played by Jo! 
Wayne, sworn to avenge the death o 
his forsaken mother, Old Matt is b 
wildered and his ire begins to moun! 
When the family feud threatens to e! 
broil the entire community, a Go: 
fearing man intervenes. The acting 
good, and the film is in techicolor. 
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READERS WRITE 





A 100 Per Cent Christian 
In H. G. Hayes’ letter in PATHFINDER 
\ug. 9, he says it would be interesting 
» know just what constitutes a 100 per 
nt Christian. One definition: 
in faith, a believer in Christ. 
n relationship, a child of God. 
In character, a saint. 
in influence, a light. 
In communion, a friend. 
In conflict, a soldier. 
In experience, a pilgrim. 
n expectation, an heir. 
Rey. John L. Elwood 
Jewark, N. J. 
McGuffey and Reform 
May I thank the many readers of PATH- 
DER for lefters and cards of approval 
what I had to say about the Bible and 
Guffey in the schools. When convinced 
any public reform it is the duty of any 
» can to do something. The best way 
to bring it to the attention of the 
blic . . . Lhave been watching the trend 
ward infidelity in the schools that is 
ining our youth . . . A nation or 
dividual that thinks it can flout the 
ivenly Father and get away with it is 
taken, 
Ott Rader 
inceton, W. Va. 


Reynolds’ “‘Vindicators” 

read PATHFINDER because it is un- 
ised and impartial and prints the truth. 
wever, in your August 9 issue, which 
ntains an article on Senator Robert R. 
vnolds of North Carolina, I noted a 
ss mistake concerning him and his 
tivities. You stated that he organized 
e “Vindicator” to promote “American- 
” [I think you should do justice to 
readers by telling them that this 

anization fosters anti-Semitism. 

Truman W. Trotter 
Vorgantown, W. Va. 


Seventh Day Adventists 

1 was glad to see your editorial about 
Seventh Day Adventists and their be- 
fs about the coming of Christ and the 
tabHishment of a kingdom of righteous- 
ss. Iam not a Seventh Day Adventist. 
t your editorial called the attention of 
ur readers to one of the great outstand- 
truths of our Bible . . . The Bible 
es not teach that the world will come 
an end when Christ comes, This age of 
ice will come to an end. There will 
a judgment upon the nations. But our 
rd has promised to establish a world- 
le kingdom of righteousness, peace, 

| prosperity. 

Rev. Robert Clark 
Vaitsfield, Vt. 


Polls & Sentiment 

rhere +s a Golden Page in the August 46 
ue because of the “Polls and Sentiment” 
itorial. Let all readers preserve this 
ge. It may well be that your fear of 
tain events to come will later be read 
th tears in the eyes of many who do not 
. or do not want to see now. 


T. Wartmann 
ew York, N. Y. 


Coast Guard “Chevron” 


In your article in the August 9 issue on 
oast Guard Insignia it appears that you 
ave been misinformed when you write: 
‘But unlike similar insignia for these 


srades in the Navy, they also contain the 





Coast Guard shield and a single chevron.” 
What appears to be a chevron in your il- 
iustration is a carpenter’s square which 
is the corps marking of a warrant or 
chief warrant carpenter, just as a pro- 
peller is the corps marking of a warrant 
or chief warrant machinist. If this isn’t 
so ll eat the next issue of PATHFINDER. 
Lieut. N. W. Sprow, U.S.C. G. 

Alameda, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER would not want to change Lieut 
Sprow’s diet. Besides, we must admit that our in- 
signia editor slipped.—Ed.] 


The War for Oil 


One group of nations have it. Another 
group of nations want it. So the nations 
mobilize, arm, train millions of young 
men to fight and die for oil. It is so valu- 
able what do governments care for the 
lives of a few million young men? The 
objective is either to get oil or to keep 
oil, This is the one item of material that 
is being given a place of importance and 
value, and it seems that now the war is 
being fought for that purpose. If the U.S. 
fights Japan it will be for oil. It looks as 
though many of our sons are going to have 
the opportunity of laying down their lives 
for oil—a noble cause indeed. 

O. L. Albion 
Panora, Iowa 


Democracy at Home 

I have been a constant subscriber and 
reader of PATHFINDER for several years. 
It gives more for the money spent than 
any other magazine I know. In these 
days democracy is the “watch word,” yet 
it is denied 16,000,000 American citizens, 
the Negroes. PATHFINDER is not at fault 
for that, but it does seem to me that 
PATHFINDER could do a little grass root- 
ing by pounding on this evil a little more. 
Such evil is a kink in our democracy that 
may eventually destroy. it. 

S. E. Garner 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Unions and Strikes 

Someone must do something very soon 
to break the stranglehold the unions are 
getting upon the country Our fore- 
fathers fought and sacrificed so that we 
could have a country where the people 
would be free and independent, What has 
the Government done with it? You can’t 
go to work to earn a living unless you be- 
long to some certain union, no matter how 
many other unions you belong to. You 
can belong to the Odd Fellows, Masons, 
Red Men or any other fraternal order, 
but you are not compelled to belong to 
any. They are made attractive enough sa 
you will join them and pay dues for the 
privilege. Now why should a union be any 
different, and why should it be allowed to 
force into its ranks any citizen of our free 
country who wants to earn a living? 

Frank S. Partridge 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bouquets 

I feel I should write a few words of ap- 
preciation to PATHFINDER, I have been 
reading it for several years and consider 
it the best news magazine published, | 
prefer it to a daily paper as a medium of 
acquiring an understanding of the im- 
portant questions of the-day. It gives all 
the important news of the world analyti- 
cally and explained. It saves the expense 
of taking a daily paper, and most im- 
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portant, to me at least, it is published in 

a form that can be read quickly .. . 

After I have read a copy of PATHFINDER 

I Know that I haven’t missed any news 

of any significance. 

acid Brooks Davis 
aples PX 

P »Jex * . * 

PATHFINDER is a very interesting as 
well as favorable and valuable asset in the 
social science departments in the public 
schools today. It is a paper that is up to 
the minute in current discussions. 

Pearl I. Kawel 
Sunbury, Pa. 


* . * 


Our home would hardly be complete, 
something would be missing among our 
reading material, without PATHFINDER. 

J. W. Daniel 
W agersville, Ky. 


* * * 


I take 15 leading magazines and always 
PATHFINDER is on top. It is easy to 
handle, concise in content, reliable in 
statements, up to the minute, and covers 
all phases of national and international 
information. 

Lina C. Keith 
Toledo, Ohio 


joney For You 
1 Take orders 


Every Day 
or Name - Imprinted Christmas 
2 , 60 for $1, Amazing sellers! 
ow 


other big values— 21 Christ- ° ‘ 
Beg Dare Ageorement, Religious Christma 4 
hings 


Gift Wrappings, al! si j wwites 
ellers. Bi Delaxe Parecan! Line, Cards NAME 
@ experience needed. Special 

plen for clubs, churches rite 
fi SAMPLES. 


today y 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 19 50 ] 
749 Monroe Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


High School Course 
FILMS CLULAE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resl- 

fers school wort Ereperse for college entrance exams ndard 
8. texts supplied. Diplama awarded. Credit for i 8. subjects 

completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for ia lletin. 


American School, Dpt. H-641,Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom. 


-One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of & or more to one address 
See what 











5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 
100 copies for 1 week 


§ 





will buy 

Sample Copies One Week Free 
For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at a minimum 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





y 
It’s Hot! 

Just a little stunt to perform for the 
amusement of yourself and. friends 
when stunts are in order. But be care- 
ful! Don’t burn your hand, and don’t 
blame us if you do. Light a match and 
drop it into an empty glass. Then 
quickly cover the glass tightly with 
the palm of the hand se that not even 
the least bit of air can ente>. When 
all the oxygen in the glass has burned, 
the match will go out. The absence 
of oxygen creates a vacuum which 
causes the glass to stick tight to your 
hand. Try it. 

——____—_.. 


Nova-Louis Fight 

Though PATHFINDER’s office-boy 
limits his reading to the sports pages, 
he is quite an authority on baseball, 
football and boxing—especially box- 
ing. He has been profoundly impress- 
ed by what Lou Nova claims he is 
going to do to Champ Joe Louis when 
they meet this month. The accom- 
panying drawing is his—a sort of 
“pre-view” of the big fight. On the 
right is Nova; on the left is Louis. All 
those who want to “foresee” what is 
going to happen to the Champion, he 
says, can do so by following these sim- 
ple rules: Take a piece of paper or 


~-.——Hooked ae 





Simple and Inexpensive to Make 


A hooked rug gives your home such a warm, inti- 
mate air! And you can hook this charming design 
easily. 

Use any material you have on hand (though woolen 
is best) and as for colors—the more the merrier! 
Lovely together are rose, green, black, beige, orchid. 

Our 32-page booklet gives exact instructions and 
patterns for making the New England hooked rug. 
Also tells how to make other lovely hooked styles, as 
well as woven, braided, knitted, tufted and crocheted 
rugs. 


Send 1i5c in coins for your copy of “How To 


0 
Make Your Own Rugs’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ag following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


Np. 186—“Songs From "Way Down South.”’ 
No. 172—‘‘Effective Phrases For All Occasions,”’ 
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Great Stars, What a Sock! 


cardboard about the size of an ordi- 
nary playing card and place it on edge 
along the line separating the two fight- 
ers. Now lean over until your nose 
nearly touches the top edge of the 
card. Bang! What a sock! 





. 

Brain Teaser 

The day after camp pay day two 
draftees, A and B, each had a certain 
sum of money in his pocket, one hav- 
ing more than the other. A said to B, 
“Give me one of your dollars and I 
will have as many dollars as you will 
then have.” The request was granted, 
with the result as claimed by A—both 
then had the same number of dollars. 
But after thinking a while, B said to 
A: “Give me back the dollar I gave you 
and one of your dollars besides, and 
I will have twice as many dollars as 
you will then have.” In similar spirit, 
this request was granted and the re- 
sult was as claimed. Now the ques- 
tion is: How many dollars did éach 
draftee possess the day after pay day? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Radius of 
the smallest possible circle would be 
5.8 inches. 


Ee ee 
Smiles 


Old Life Guard—You say it took you 
12 lessons to teach that pretty co-ed 
how to swim? 

Young Life Guard—Yes, that’s right. 

O. L. G.—That’s strange; it took me 
only two. 


Sambo—Marcellus, dey’s a machine 
out now dat tells when yo’s lyin’, Eb- 
ber see one? 

Marcellus—See one? Why man, Ah’s 
married to you! 


Camp Matron—Private Bjorn was 
injured accidentally during maneu- 
vers and only relatives are allowed to 
see him today. Are you a member of 
his family? 

Girl Friend—Why—er, yes; I’m his 
sister. . 

Camp Matron—Oh, really? I’m glad 
to meet you. [’m his mother. 


PATHFINDER 


Mrs. Bjones—John, dear, that old 
clock fell off the wall this morning 
and if it had fallen a moment soone: 
it would have struck mother. 

John (nonchalantly) — Well, | 
ways did say that clock was slow. 


Plant Foreman (to applicant for d 
fense job)—Are you a clock watch: 

Applicant—No, [I don’t like insi, 
work, I’m a whistle listener. 

Draftee (boasting)—Say, when | 
kiss a girl I don’t fool around. 

Timmy—Why not? Are you bas 
ful? 


Henry Peck—What’s your steal! 
like today? 

Butcher—As tender as a woma! 
heart. 

Henry Peck—Is it? Then [’ll tal 
some fish. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





Place Names 

This week’s “unusual names” w: 
contributed by Mrs. M. B. Davies, 
Dover, Del.—in letter form. Here | 
her interesting collection of pla 
names: 


I have no BRETHREN (Mich.) © 
BROTHERS (Ore.)—only DAD (Wyo 
and TWIN SISTERS (Tex.). My SIS 
TERS (Ore.) are LOVELY (Ky.), bu 
you are a BEAUTY (Ky.)—so CHI! 
(Tenn.) and GAY (Mich.). EREC! 
(N. C.) and ever ALERT (Ind.) anid 
SPRY (Utah). [’m not much for RO 
MANCE (Ark.), but I do ADMIR! 
(Kans.) you so. My PARENT (Minn 
would too and LOVE (Miss.) you and 
would CARESS (W. Va.) you if you’: 
let him. 

The family likes HOMINY (Okla.). | 
do with SUGAR (lIda.) in it and wil! 


TOAST (N. C.). Now, HANSOM (Va.) 


SLICK (Okla.) up,eand we'll go | 
CASH CORNER (N. C.) and eat. |! 
have some filthy LUCRE (Miss.). |! 
can write a CHECK (Va.), for I hav: 
MONEY (Miss.) on DEPOSIT (N. Y. 
that pays a DIVIDEND (Utah) a 

nually, 

I put a NICKELL (Ky.) in a DIM! 
BOX (Tenn.) once ina while. Ha! |! 
the PLACE (Ky.) all right? We 
have TOMATO (Ark.) and CUCU. 
BER (W. Va.), sandwiches with TE‘ 
(So. Dak.) or COFFEE (Cal.) or CO 
COA (Fla.) and PIE (W. Va.). 

We'll buy a MAGAZINE (Ala.). We’ 
take a JITNEY (Mont.) and go throug! 
DADDY’s CREEK (Tenn.) and LON 
GREEN (Md.). Such DEVOTION 
(N. C.) brings BLISS (Mo.) into n 
life. It is ENOUGH (Mo.) to cause « 
RECOVERY (Ga.) from anything <A! 
(Ga.) ever had. 

If I now were in ENGLAND (Ark. 
my GREENBACK (Wash.) would no! 
be in my pocket as it is now. Neith: 
would there be a PENCE (Wis.’. 
SHILLING (Minn.), CROWN (W. Va.) 
POUND (Wis.), STERLING (Utah), 
SOVEREIGN (W. Va.) or anything o! 
value. I’d be in the WAR (W. Va.). 
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RHYME & REASON 





1 HOSE who love Nature can never be 


: 
| dull. They may have other tempta- 
tions, but at least they will run no-risk 
ff being beguiled, by ennui, idleness or 
want of occupation, “to buy the merry 
madness of an hour with the long peni- 
tence of after-time.” 


—JOHN LUBBOCK 


- * * 


Life is a fragment, a moment between 
two eternities, influenced by all that has 
preceded, and to influence all that follows. 
The only way to illumine it is by extent 
if view. 

-WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


* . * 


’Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever’d lips, 
ay give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
Vore exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

—THOMAS N. TALFOURD 


* * * 


Happiness grows at our own firesides, 
d is not to be picked in stranger’s 
rdens. 


—DOUGLAS JERROLD 


* * * 


“Our great thoughts, our great affections, 
e truths of our life, never leave us. 
urely they can not separate from our con- 
ciousness, shall follow it whithersoever 
hat shall go, and are of their nature di- 
ne and immortal. 
—THACKERAY 

The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 

—JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


* . * 


Justice is the only worship. Love is 
ie only priest. Ignorance is the only 
lavery. Happiness is the only good. The 
ime to be happy is now. The place to 
e happy is here. The way to be happy 
to make other people happy. 
—R. G. INGERSOLL 


* * * 


Our whole social life is in essence but 
long, slow striving for the victory of 
ustice over force. 
—JOHN GALSWORTHY 

I met her on the Umbrian Hills, 

Her hair unbound, her feet unshod; 
And one whom secret glory fills 

She walked—alone with God. 

I met her in the city street; 

Oh, changed was her aspect then! 

With heavy eyes and weary feet 

She walked alone—with men. 


—EVELYN UNDERHILL 


* * 


Every man should make up his mind 
that if he expects to succeed, he must 
sive an honest return for the other man’s 
lollar. 

—EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


* * * 


Let us endeavor so to live that when we 
ome to die even the undertaker will be 
orry. 

—MARK TWAIN 


The man who has not anything to boast 
of but his illustrious ancestors is like a 
potato—the only good belonging to him 
is underground. 

—SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 








To believe in immortality is one thing, 
but it is first needful to believe in life. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


No civilization is complete which does 
not include the dumb and defenseless of 
God’s creatures within the sphere of 
charity and mercy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
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Govern the lips as they were palace- 
doors, the king within; tranquil and fair 
and courteous be all words which from 
the presence win. e, 

—SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that 
greet us, 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever en- 
treat us, 

Rest from the world-sirens that hire us 
to ill. 

Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on 
thy pillow; 

Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s com- 
ing billow, 

Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weep- 
ing willow! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


—FRANCES S. OSGOOD 











alia AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889 Big earn- 
ings. No experience needed to start Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box H-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 25 designs. America’s Fain- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PP, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE. See America’s 

finest values. Big assortment. Rock bottom prices. 
Send for Free Sample Offer. James Warrington 
Press, 1601-M Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PAY $5 for selling ten~$1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. 

You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card Co., 

1l White Plains, N. Y. 

SELL 50 FOR $1.00 Personal Christmas Cards—Free 
samples. 35 Boxes 30c up. Famous 21 Assortment 

on Approval. Special Offer, Hedenkamp, Dept. P-18, 

343 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


. AVIATION 

GET INTO AVIATION! Earn $2000 to $5000 a year 

as Pilot, Mechanic or Aeronautical Engineer We 
train you and assist Graduates in locating civilian 
employment essential to national defense 
mand, School Government Approved. Write for in- 
formation, Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 431 Air- 
craft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH BY MAIL from your own mouth-im- 

pression by The World’s Largest Dental Plate 
Makers. $6.85 to $35.00. 60-Days’ Trial with Money- 
Back Guarantee of Satisfaction. Send No Money. 
Write Today for Free impression material, catalog, 
and information. United States Dental Company, 
Dept. 9-47, Chicago, Il. 


___ EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS JOB COUNSEL PERSONAL, All Questions 
Answered, Send One Dollar, Kautch, 3321 Grove 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
PEE Ae ____FARMS WANTED — . é 
WANTED to hear from owner of farm for sale for 
fall delivery... Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
oP __FEMALE HELP WANTED _ i 
EARN TO $16 WEEKLY taking orders in home, 2 
dresses for $3.29. Just one of 140 wonderful values. 
No investmerit. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 23032, Cincinnati, O 
‘4 MALE HELP WANTED =, 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big 
Money every day. Some making $100 in a week. 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
McNess Co., Dept. 536, Freeport, Illinois. 


MEDICAL 








figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Ball] Clinic Dept. 6345 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


“A.V.C.” TABLETS QUICKLY RELIEVE PAIN of 
Arthritis or Neuritis. No dope. Nothing injurious. 

$1.00 full course treatment. Wm. J. Portner, Dig- 

tributor, 2405 Marion Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than two 
million people. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—5O cents a word; minimum ten words. Each initial and group 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 











Do you want agents? Want to work up a 








MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users Newell Pharmaca] Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo 


DANDRUFF? Send dollar for translation of ‘old 
Spanish treatment. Very effective. You too can use 
it. Pedro Z. Martinez, Box 215, Austin, Texas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 


cago School of Nursing. Dept. M-9, Chicago. 
____ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1J37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


PALENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
472-K Victor Building, Washington, D. C 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERSONAL 


OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINK CO., 
Dept. 15, Union City, N. J 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY - MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM Preserve those 
vacation snapshots by mounting them under 
transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay put, 
are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to,the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1l-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. Special, 

get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus 
two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free Leath- 
ertone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone Studios, 
Dept. K-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. — 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


SONG BOOKS 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. Simple 
melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open fat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25¢ per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Servy- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C.. 
_ SONG POEMS WANTED __— 
SONG POEMS WANTED For Immediate Considera- 
tion. Five Star Music Masters, 713 Beacon Building, 
Boston. _ ol pent es . 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. eee 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Foselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. ES RS ea —— 5 the 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and ee 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 


Building. Chicago. 
SS — On ACCO pas: 


FINER QUALITY smoking or chewing, six pounds, 
$1.00. Avice Plantation, Cottagegrove, nn. 
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BARGAIN. THAR 
SHAPSHOTS 


EFORE prices go up, PATHFINDER readers are offered 
an unusual opportunity of owning a genuine movie 
camera at the lowest price ever offered. Taking moving pic- 
tures of your family, friends, visitors, and scenes from your 
travels, picnics, family gatherings, etc. Not $115, not $50, not 
$25, but only $9.95 complete, delivered to you anywhere in the 
U. S. and possessions. Features never before possible at such 
a low price! A bargain offer in a class by itself. A genuine, 
high-quality True-View movie camera, made and guaranteed 
by UNIVEX, a name famous in camera manufacturing. 
Save money. Invest wisely now before prices go up. Take 
this sensational, low-priced Movie camera with you on vaca- 
tions, trips, visits, to the beaches, cities, mountains, picnics 
and public gatherings. Record the growth of your family and 
friends for a lifetime. What a thrill you will get from 
taking and showing your very OWN movies. 

Through a special introductory offer we are able to offer 
this high-grade camera for a limited time, while the supply 
lasts, to PATHFINDER readers exclusively. The camera uses 
economical 8mm rolls of film costing only 95c as against $3, 
$4, $5 in larger cameras. The pictures you take and show are 
as clear and large, when projected on the screen, as most 
high-priced $100-$25 movies. 

Take our word for it that this is a real bargain. Note the 

features listed. Send no money. We'll gladly send it on ap- 
proval—you pay postman on delivery plus carrying charges, 
or, if you wish to save more, send $9.95 with order and we 
will pay all charges. Send a camera to the boy at camp. Give 
one to the students going to college. Get one for yourself, 
NOW. It’s a real investment. You'll get most for your money. 
We have a good stock on hand, enough to fill PATHFINDER 
readers’ needs, but you must hurry. 
FREE, for early orders: With orders received early we will 
include 2 FREE rolls of film so that you can begin taking pic- 
tures as soon as you get your camera. Order now—use the 
handy coupon below. Free instruction book included, too, 


Look At These Features 


New, faster f. 5.6 lens for clear action pictures. 

8mm. film in 30-foot lengths—fits any standard 8mm 
projector. 

New optical view finder centers objects perfectly. 

Quiet-running, powerful spring motor. 

Quick-loading and unloading mechanism. 

New-type, self-locking film spindle prevents jammin: 

New antique bronze finish. 

Makes clear, sharp theatre-quality genuine movies a 
less than snapshots. ~ 

Fully guaranteed by Univex, 


PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 
307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

I accept your Special Offer to PATHFINDER readers before prices go up 
Please send me a genuine guaranteed True-View Univex Movie Camera and 
2 rolls of film Free I will pay postman $9.95 plus postage, on delivery 
If I am not satisfied in every way after using it for 7 days, I may return it 
to you and get my $9.95 back This also entitles me to 90-da yption or 
projector and films at present low prices. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY OR TOWN....... STATE 


Check here if enclosing $9.95 I in which case we ly 
all postage charges and 2 roll of film and nstrm 
Book Free. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. This 


titles you to 90-day option on projector and films at present 
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